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PREFACE. 



The following short series of stories is designed 
to bring before the young mind, in a new and 
entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and 
wisdom which have come down to us from ancient 
times in the guise of fables. The fables here 
chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us 
from our earliest years; and the tales, although 
amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will 
be found most of them to suggest some important 
truth, or teach some sound lesson in practical 
moraUty. Hum^i nature, it has been said, is 
always much the same, and if the author has suc- 
ceeded in showing that the observations on life 
and character of keen-eyed Grecian sages thou- 
sands of years ago are as applicable now as then, 
an additional illustration of this will have been 
afforded. 
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THE COCK AND THE JEWEL; 

OB 

AMOS BOON'S NUGGET. 



THE COCK AND THE JEWEL, 



A cock <me day scratching for something with which to entertain his 
favourite hen, happened to turn up a jewel. A t first he felt quite sure 
it was somethiTig precious, but finding he could do nothing with it he 
addressed it as follows: — " You are a very fine tiling, no doubt, but 
you are not aJL all to my taste. For my part, I toould rather have one 
grain of dear delicious barley than all the jewels in the world.^*—Mafj\i. 
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AMOS BOON'S NUGGET. 




|MOS DOON had lived some quiet, in- 
dustrious, and frugal years in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the little towns 
which sprang up so quickly forty or fifty years 
ago round the shores of Port Phillip on the south- 
east coast of Australia. Some of these towns are 
not so little now. Melbourne is the thriving 
capital of Victoria with some 200,000 inhabitants; 
Williamstown, Brighton, and Geelong are all 
large and important towns, as towns go in a new 
country. Amos had been a sort of market 
gardener in Scotland, and had come out to the 
young colony in the hope of making a little more 
money than he was able to do at home. With 
the savings he had brought with him he had 
purchased a patch of land which had already 
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been brought into cultivation, and by raising 
vegetables of various kinds and selling them in 
the neighbouring town he managed to live well 
and put past something besides. Had he con- 
tinued to pursue this humble but remunerative 
line of work, and extended his dealings by degrees, 
he would certainly have come to possess means 
for all the needs of a comfortable and happy life. 
Though forty years old at the time we make 
his acquaintance Amos was still a bachelor. 
There was, however, a young woman at service 
with a family near by whom he would have 
liked to make his wife, and he had reason to 
believe she would have him if he asked her. She 
was well versed in all sorts of country matters, 
and would have helped in his work, as well as 
brightened up his home with the sunshine of 
affection. But he hung back; he wished to have 
more money first; he could not bring his heart to 
expend any of what he had on the necessary pre- 
parations. For, let me say it at once, Amos had 
one vice — a very ugly one — ^he was avaricious. 
He loved money, not so much for what it would 
procure, as for its own sake. He liked Mary, but 
he liked his money better. 
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"Have you heard the news?" said a customer 
of Amos Doon's to him one day towards the 
end of the year 1851, as he was delivering an 
order. 

"What news?" asked Amos. 

"Great discovery of gold in the mountains 
over by." 

"Gold?" and Amos's eyes glistened. 

"Ay; beats California hollow, they tell me. 
Great find near Ballarat. May pick it up from 
amongst your feet and fill your pockets with it." 

"No!" and Amos's eyes not only glistened but 
actually grew larger. 

" WeU, not quite that, perhaps; but a few digs 
with a pick is sure to turn up something. They 
are leaving the town in dozens — flocking to the 
fields. Never was such a find, they tell me." 

" And where may the place be?" asked Amos. 

" North-west, at the foot of the hill-range; less 
than a hundred miles from this. I m off*, I can 
tell you, as soon as I can get away." 

Amos went home in a dream. Gold — real 
gold to be had almost for the lifting! He had 
heard of the gold diggings in California, and 
what fortunes had sometimes been made by lucky 
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searchers in a few weeks; and some reports had 
reached him recently of similar doings in New 
South Wales. But here it was, almost at his own 
door. All night he dreamt of nothing but lumps 
of yellow shining metal, always within reach, 
but which somehow he never could get actually 
into his hands. 

For several days he went about his business 
in a plodding, dissatisfied mood. What a slow 
way of getting rich this was! Some men at that 
very moment, perhaps, were turning up a lump 
of gold worth more than he could save in ten 
years. Then he heard of this one and that one 
going off" to the diggings. Why should he not go 
too? Yes, he would go. The "gold fever" was 
fairly upon him. He forgot his comfortable cot, 
his Mary, the healthy and pleasant occupation 
which secured him at least a moderate income — 
everything but the delight of digging up and 
handling lumps of gold. So one morning he shut 
up his place, and with some tools, food, and other 
necessaries in a small wheelbarrow, started on his 
journey. 

It was a long and toilsome road. The path he 
was able to follow for some time was rough and 
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only half made, and even this soon merged in a 
mere track through the scrub. The track was, 
however, pretty well marked and beaten by the 
feet of those who had traversed it before him. 
He was able to proceed but slowly, and every 
now and again he was overtaken and passed by 
others either on horseback, or stronger and less 
burthened than himself. 

It took Amos a week to reach the diggings, 
and he could not help fearing that the gold would 
be all dug up and appropriated before he reached 
the spot. During the heat of mid-day and the 
darkest part of the night he rested in some 
shady nook where he could lie concealed, eat his 
frugal meals, and snatch a few hours' sleep. 

At length in the afternoon of the eighth day 
he reached the nearest colony of gold-seekers. 
It was in a sort of hollow near the foot of a 
sloping hill, and over the whole expanse Amos 
could see men busy at work, or bargaining with 
dealers, or sitting eating and drinking at the 
doors of wooden shanties. He approached a 
group of three, who seemed to have finished their 
dinner, and were sitting silently smoking out of 
wooden pipes. 
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"Is this where the gold is got?" asked Amos 
timidly. 

" Well," said one of the men — who had on a 
sort of short smock or blouse, which might once 
have been white — looking slowly up at him, 
" yes — by them as are lucky enough to find it." 

"Bother the luck," cried another who was 
dressed in a blue jersey and knickerbockers. " If 
it doesn't turn soon I'm off", by jabers but I am. 
If it wasn't for the bits I've seen other boys 
scratch out a'most with their fingers, I wouldn't 
believe there was such a thing at all, at all." 

" No muckle o't has come my wey yet," said 
the third, who wore a moleskin jacket and 
trousers, and a blue cloth bonnet with a deep 
peak in front. 

" I hear," said the first speaker, "there's a much 
richer find some miles further on." 

These men don't want any more to share their 
gains, thought Amos, and was moving off. 

" Bi, frien'," cried the moleskin jacket, " if ye're 
gaun tae try your haun, ye'U need a mate." 

" No," said Amos. He knew that it was cus- 
tomary for the diggers to work in couples, but 
he had made up his mind to keep by himself. 

(167) 
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Whatever luck he might have he did not want 
to share it; besides, he knew no one, and would 
not trust a stranger. 

" Perhaps you don't want a shantie either" said 
Smock. 

Amos thought a moment and then said: 

"Yes, I suppose I shall want a shantie; I sup- 
pose I can put up one." 

" Better have one ready made. I've one to sell 
for two coves who left yesterday. Yon's it with 
the white paper stuck on it," pointing to a small 
wooden shed a little way off. 

Amos went towards the erection, examined it, 
and thought it might do; then walked back and 
struck a bargain for it. Locking up his wheel- 
barrow and tools in his new acquisition he walked 
out to "prospect" a little, as it is called; that is, 
to look out for a convenient and promising place 
to dig in. He looked in at several of the "claims" 
where men were working, and noted what they 
were like and the method of proceeding. There 
was no such machinery in use then as there is 
now; it was all pick, shovel, punch, and hammer. 
At length he fixed on a likely spot which no 
one seemed yet to have tried, 

(167) B 
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Next morning he went to work in earnest. 
But neither that day, nor the next, not yet the 
next again did he meet with any of the yellow 
lumps he had been dreaming about. At the end 
of a week's work he took some chips which looked 
promising to a dealer, but was told they were 
no use. 

"Here's the sort of thing, you see," said the 
man, placing a nugget in his hand. 

" What may the worth of that be?" he asked. 

" About a hundred." 

"A hundred pounds?" 

"Ay." 

Amos looked at the heavy yellowish bit of 
metal longingly, handled it caressingly, and 
resigned it with a sigh. 

He went home, took his supper sadly, and 
went to bed. 

He was near the end of his small store of 
money. Necessaries were dear at the diggings; 
the storekeepers, it was said, were making a 
better thing of it than the miners. If he had no 
better luck soon he would have to give it up. 

That night he dreamed that he was at work 
in his station, that he put his punch into a hole 
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and prized up the rock, and that in a cavity 
beneath he found a large glittering lump of gold. 
He was just putting out his hand to lift it when 
he waked. It was gray morning. With the 
dream stUl fresh in his mind he got up, hurried 
on his clothes, seized his tools, and went out. No 
one was at work yet that he could hear or see as 
he went along to his "claim." Was there, or was 
there not such a hole in the rock where he 
wrought as he had dreamed of? Yes, there 
surely was a fissure just about where he had seen 
it in his dream. With a beating heart he struck 
his punch into it, and applying his whole strength 
drew off* a huge mass of rock, and — ^yes — that 
was like the nugget he had had in his hand 
yesterday, but ten times larger and heavier. He 
could lift it, certainly, he could carry it without 
much strain, but still it was of considerable 
weight. So startling a fulfilment of Amos's dream 
may seem unlikely, but it was only a coincidence, 
and coincidences quite as strange have occurred 
in the experience of many people. Indeed, there 
are few who could not on looking back over their 
lives tell of coincidences hardly less wonderful. 
Amos burst out all over in a sweat, which was 
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more the result of mental agitation than bodily 
exertion. Here was his dreams — ^not only his 
dream of last night, but his dreams every night 
for weeks back — realized. What should he do 
with it? Take it to the dealers? No; they 
would be sure to cheat him. Besides he could 
not think to part with it. He loved gold for 
itself, and here it was in a solid yellow mass. 
He sat and gloated over it for some time in a 
state of pure enjoyment; but soon disturbing 
thoughts came in. He must keep it, but where? 
If it became known that he possessed such a 
treasure it would be sure to be stolen from him: 
He might be murdered for it. There were many 
reckless, lawless characters among the miners. 
A man had been murdered on that very spot, he 
had heard, for the sake of his gold; and he had 
himself seen a bloody fight between two rouglw 
navvies over a disputed find. In the meantime 
he covered it carefully up with rubbish, and went 
back to his shanty for breakfast. But he could 
not rest; before the meal was half eaten he was 
back beside his nugget. Some one might acci- 
dentally find it in his absence and make off with 
it. He had to uncover it and pass his hand over 
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it before he was satisfied that it was safe. Then 
he fearfully covered it up again. 

What should he do with it? He would take 
it home, that was the only thing he could do, and 
after hiding it securely come back for more. Yes, 
that was it. He would let no one know, and 
steal away with his nugget early in the morning 
before it was light. 

He went about his preparations at once. He 
took a strong bag which he had brought with 
him, wrapped up his nugget in a spare flannel 
shirt, and placed it at the bottom; on the top of 
this he laid a pair of clean socks, and filled up 
the bag with a. day's provisions. He was sure he 
would be able either to beg or purchase as much 
food as would do him on the way from parties 
coming along to the gold-fields, and he did not 
want to overload himself. He then covered up 
the whole again with rubbish and went in to rest. 
It was now well on in the afternoon, and he 
would like a good sleep before starting. He 
could neither rest nor sleep. Once or twice he 
got up and went to make sure that the heap 
of rubbish had not been disturbed. Then he 
thought his visits would be noticed and raise 
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suspicions; so he could only lie sleepless and 
quake. 

Two hours before daybreak he got up and 
dressed himself, glided like a thief to where his 
treasure lay, strapped the bag round his shoulders, 
and stole like a thief through the camp. Before 
the sun looked over the hill-tops he was several 
miles on the homeward track. 

Was he happy now, with his nugget all to 
himself in the solitude of the forest? No. For 
one thing, it grew heavier the longer he carried 
it; for another, he was in continual terror lest 
those he met should guess what he had in the 
bag. He had, in fact, since the acquisition of his 
treasure, only exchanged one kind of anxiety for 
another. Before, he had been anxious to get it; 
now, he was wracked with fear lest he should 
lose it. He would be happy, he said to himself, 
when once he had it at home and safely hidden. 
The only gratification he enjoyed at present was 
to feel it all over now and again and think of 
its size and value. 

He had just risen to pursue his journey after 
resting for half an hour, and taking his first meal 
out of the bag, when he was startled by hearing 
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loud voices behind him. Had he been found 
out? Were they after him? His heart beat and 
his legs trembled. Looking back along the track 
he saw two men coming along in whom he 
thought he recognized two ruflSanly fellows who 
had worked near him, and of whom he had always 
stood in some dread. An unreasoning terror 
seized him. He sprang off the track into the 
bush, and ran as fast as his burden would permit 
till he believed he was safely out of sight, and 
then sank exhausted at the foot of a tree. He 
heard nothing more of his supposed pursuers. 
There was nothing to be heard but a sort of un- 
defined rustle amongst the trees, so low that it 
was almost silence, and at intervals the chirp 
of an insect or a bird. He gradually calmed down, 
and as the sun was now hot, he sat still resting in 
the shade till he fell fast asleep. 

Amos had slept little for two nights, and he 
now slept soundly for some hours. When he 
awaked the sun was in the west. He felt hungry 
and ate some more of his provisions, which left 
him with only one other little meal; but he was 
not uneasy about that. He rose and set out on 
his return to the track, glad to find that his 
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nugget had returned to something like its original 
weight. 

After walking a considerable distance Amos 
began to wonder that he had not already reached 
the track. He did not think he had run so fast 
or so far. He plodded on. Still no sign of the 
track. He began to grow uneasy. He tried to get 
a glimpse of a distant range of hills which should 
have still been within view, but he could see 
nothing save an endless range of trees, standing 
somewhat apart, like trees in a nobleman's park, 
the spaces between filled with shorter scrub or 
plots of prairie grass. He went on a little further, 
but seemed to be only getting deeper into the 
forest. All at once it struck him that he must have 
taken the wrong direction. He must have lost his 
reckoning while asleep, and the difierent position 
of the sun would help to deceive him. He must 
go back — that was his first thought — ^back to the 
spot where he had slept and start again. Back 
he went; but whether he was going straight back 
or not he found it impossible to be sure. One 
part of the forest was so like another. Those 
bred in the forest, like the American Indians, or 
even the stupid natives of Australia, can guide 
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themselves by innumerable marks and signs and 
note many differences not visible to the untrained 
eye. Amos was not forest-bred, and was quite 
helpless. He could neither find the track nor 
the spot where he had rested, and just as the sun 
went down he realized the awful fact that he was 
lost in the scrub! He was dead tired, and with a 
groan he sank down where he stood. 

It grew quickly dark, and Amos saw no use in 
rising again. The night was warm, for it was 
the Australian summer, and he was not afraid of 
wild beasts — ^he knew that there was scarcely 
such a thing in that part of the world — ^so he 
stretched himself out to sleep, or wait, till morn- 
ing. He did sleep. When he opened his eyes 
again the stars were shining above him. He 
could not remember at first where he was, but on 
reaching out his hands and feeling the stiff grass 
amid which he lay the truth struck him like a 
shot from a gun; he was lost in the bush! He 
could sleep no more. He sat up, opened the bag 
to feel his nugget, and abstractedly ate the re- 
mainder of his biscuits and cheese. That was 
foolish of him. He was like a shipwrecked sailor 
afloat on a raft in mid-ocean, and should have 
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husbanded his resources. It comforted him a 
little to feel his nugget, and helped to pass the 
weary hours till daybreak. 

With the first gleam of light he was on his 
feet; but in what direction was he to go? He 
made a guess and started. He was now very 
thirsty, and looked about for water, but none 
was to be seen. On and on he dragged his 
weary limbs, and the nugget got heavier and 
heavier. Still no signs of the track. As the sun 
rose and the heat increased his thirst got almost 
unbearable, but there was neither stream nor 
water-hole to be met with, the absence of water 
being one of the most marked and disagreeable 
features of the Australian wilds. Evening found 
him, for anything he could see, much about where 
he was in the morning. 

The trees were mostly Eucalyptus or gum-trees 
of different species, some of them of great height 
and standing well apart, with their thick leathery 
leaves hanging motionless in the heat; but there 
were others which Amos did not know the name 
of, some of them apparently with no leaves at all 
but with long spear-like twigs instead. Just at 
twiligfht as he came upon an opener glade than 
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usual he saw a creature not far from him which 
seemed to be drinking out of a pool, and two or 
three smaller creatures gambolling round it. His 
step had been heard, for the big one sat up sud- 
denly on its haunches and looked at him, and 
the little ones did the same. The little ones then 
seemed to run into the belly of the big one, and 
they all disappeared into the scrub. Amos knew 
it was a female kangaroo with its young. He 
ran to the spot, and to his great joy found a small 
hole with just a little muddy water in it. He 
flung himself down and sucked up the whole of 
it in one drink. He was sorry there was so little, 
but hoped some more would ooze out of the 
ground by and by. He determined to stay here 
for the night; but he was hungry now as well as 
thirsty, and he wished he had saved some of his 
biscuits and cheese. It was no use wishing, how- 
ever, so he made himself as comfortable a bed as 
he could between two bushes, and lay dosing and 
dreaming throughout the night. 

In the morning he found there was a little 
more water in the hole. It was only a mouth- 
ful, but it refreshed him, and lightening his 
bag by throwing out the socks and the shirt. 
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he flung it, with the nugget still at the bottom, 
over his shoulder, and resolved to walk straight 
forward, when surely he must come out some- 
where, either into the track, or into a clearing 
with some Jiuman habitation near. 

Resolutely he trudged on, sometimes over a 
grassy expanse, sometimes through rough scrubby 
stuff, the great trees sometimes closer, and some- 
times more widely set. How long he kept his 
feet he could not tell, but he was still in the bush 
when he felt he would have to give it up. He 
was faint with hunger, and tortured by thirst. 
Stop; here was an opening something like the 
one in which he had found the water-hole last 
night, and surely there was a hollow. He tottered 
forward; there was a hole, but it was quite dry. 
and — no, it could not be — and yet yes it was — it 
must be the very hole he had drained dry in the 
morning! There was the spot between the 
bushes with the mark of his body stiU on it, and 
there on one side the things he had thrown out 
of his bag when he started. Instead of walking 
straight forward he had merely described a circle! 
He flung himself on the ground and rolled and 
shrieked in agony. 
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Was there nothing on the bushes or trees that 
he could eat? Nothing that Amos knew of. He 
thrust a handful of grass in his mouth and tried 
to eat it, but it stuck in his throat, and he had to 
spit it out. 

He took out his nugget and looked at it. What 
was the use of it to him now? How gladly he 
would have exchanged it for one cupful of water 
or a cake of bread! 

Next day he was able to go only a very little 
way, and the next hardly any distance at all. He 
got dazed, and his mind began to wander. Visions 
of tables spread with all sorts of delicious food, 
and bucketfuls of sweet cooling drinks were con- 
tinually presenting themselves to his fancy. He 
sat down for the last time and took out his nug- 
get. A nugget? It was a skull with black eye- 
less sockets ! He started back with a shriek. No, 
it was a grinning fiend with glittering eyes about 
to spring on him. He shrieked again, and shut 
his eyes; he was too weak to run. When he 
looked again the fiend was gone, and in its place 
was a nice wheaten loaf, looking just as if it had 
newly come from the oven. Mustering his failing 
strength he made a grasp at it, and a dash at it 
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with his teeth. With spasmodic strength he bit 
deep into the gold, and rolling over, lay stilL 



Two stockmen were riding home from a distant 
station where they had been erecting some sheds. 
They were a rough-looking pair, carried guns 
slung across their backs, and had a few cutting 
and digging implements strapped in front of their 
saddles. 

"What's this?" said one of the men as his 
horse shied a little. "A man asleep, or drunk, 
by gum." 

" More likely dead," said the other as he peered 
across the buttocks of his comrade s beast. 

They dismounted. 

" As dead as a log," pronounced the first speaker 
after a short examination. 

"What's this he's holding to his mouth?" said 
one, and he dragged the nugget from between 
poor Amos's teeth with some difficulty. 

" I'm blessed," said the other after handling it. 
"if it isn't a lump of the real stuff!" 

" Hold hard, mate." 

"Don't I know? Haven't I worked amono-st 

o 
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it? It's a regular nugget, I tell you, and the 
largest and out and out goldiest I ever handled." 

"Tm bio wed! What might it be worth now, 
mate?" 

The old digger balanced it in his hand a 
minute. 

" I should guess," he then said, " near about a 
thou\" 

"A thousand pounds!" 

" That's about the figure." 

"I m blowed!" said theother one again; "halvers, 
mate." 

" Oh, honour bright." 

'■ He must have come from the diggings." 

" And lost himself in the bush." 

"Poor devil. He would find this hard eat- 
mg. 

" But don't you think, mate," said the worst- 
looking of the two with a wink, " that since he's 
made us so valuable a present, the least we can do 
in return is to put him under ground?" 

The other laughed silently somewhere down 
about his stomach, and then returning the wink, 
said, " Agreed," 

They fetched some implements from their 
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saddle-bows, and in a very shorb time the body- 
was a foot or two beneath the turf. 

So that all Amos Doon's nugget ever procured 
for him was a shallow grave in the wilderness. 
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THE JACKDAW WITH BORROWED FEATHERS, 



Jupiter^ it is satd^ issued a proclamaiion that he would give an enter- 
tainment on a certain day to the most heaviiful of the bird tinhe. The 
jackdaw being aware of his want of beauty ^ bnt anxious to obtain 
admission^ picked up the feathers which had fallen from the wings of 
his companions and stuck them over his body. As he strutted aJboui a4 
the gathering each bird recognizing its own feathers plucked them out. 
Thejackdaio was revealed to be only a jackdaw ^ and Jupiter drove him 
out. — -^sop. 




THE VICAR'S LITTLE TREAT. 




HE Rev. Matthew Humelby, vicar of 
Dormithorpe, and Mr. Trouncem, the 
village schoolmaster, stood conferring 
together one afternoon at the school gate after 
the children had been dismissed. It was a 
delicious afternoon in early autumn. The sun, 
shorn of his mid-day strength, brightened the 
landscape without scorching it, and filled the air 
with a mellow radiance without rendering it 
heavy with heat. The school was situated at the 
end of the village, and while the two talked their 
eyes could take in the beauty of a rural scene, 
and their ears the pleasant trill of a couple of 
larks singing above a field yellow and ripe for 
the sickle. 

The Rev. Mr. Humelby, if not very eminent as 
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a theologian, was the best of country parsons, and 
thoroughly appreciated as such by his numerous 
flock. He knew the ways and wants of his 
people, the hardships they had to bear, and the 
simple pleasures they relished; he could talk with 
them on the subjects nearest their hearts, and 
knew when and how to put in a word for the 
cause he was appointed to plead. He was a good 
clergyman and a good man. Benevolence and 
simplicity beamed from his mild gray eyes, and 
though far from rich, he was continually engaged 
in little schemes for promoting the temporal, 
as well as spiritual wellbeing of his parishion- 
ers, old and young, or for providing them with 
some innocent, inexpensive bit of enjoyment. A 
little scheme of this kind was the subject of the 
present colloquy. 

" That's it, you see," he was saying ; " I want 
to give a little treat, but I could not well take 
the whole school, though I should like to." 

"No, you couldn't well do that," said Mr. 
Trouncem, "and I don't see why you should 
think of it at all." 

The schoolmaster was made of much harder 
material than the vicar, that is mentally — ^and 
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bodily too for that matter; for while the latter 
was rotund and plump, the former was angular 
and bony. He made perhaps a better school- 
master than the vicar would have done, being, 
though by no means cruel, much abler to disci- 
pline and keep in proper awe a band of vivacious, 
and sometimes unruly boys and girls. He would 
hardly, however, have made so good a pastor. 
He would have been too hard on the sinner, too 
keen a detector of little faults, too anxious to 
drive, and too unapt to soothe, comfort, and per- 
suade. As it was, though not much loved, he 
was generally respected and esteemed. His reply 
to the vicar's remark was a good exemplification of 
the diflference of their characters. The question 
was about a little treat which the vicar was pro- 
posing to give some of the scholars, and which he 
was regretting that he could not make general. 
Mr. Trouncem did not see why the vicar should 
trouble himself about it; but it was the vicar's 
nature to think of such things, he could not help 
thinking of them, he was never quite happy 
except when he was thinking of something to do 
good or give pleasure to somebody. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," said Mr. Humelby ; 
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*' well make it a sort of prize. I'll invite those 
who acquit themselves best in an 'examen'; eh? 
What do you think?" 

"H'm. Well, if you really wish to do some- 
thing of the kind, that migljt not be a bad idea." 

"You see," said the vicar, touching Mr. 
Trouncem on the breast with his forefinger, 
" that would be killing two dogs with one stone. 
It would be encouraging them to push on, and 
giving them a little pleasuring at the same time." 

"H*m !" — Mr. Trouncem was not much in favour 
of the "sugar plum'' methods in schoolmastering 
or in anything else — "how would you propose to 
do it? — the examination I mean." 

" Well, I think I should like to try the regular 
paper, college style, you know — just for an ex- 
periment. We have not tried it yet, you know." 

" H'm," said the schoolmaster again. 

"You have three classes, you know," pursued 
the vicar, " so you and I can draw out three sets 
of papers, with questions suitable for each." 

"On what subjects?" 

" Oh, just the subjects they have been at for 
the last month or two. Let all come forward 
that please — I can easily get a lot of copies made 
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out— Julia, Ned, Mrs. Humelby, and myself — 
come out when you have shut up and get a cup 
of tea and well set at it. And — and — I shall 
invite to the garden party the four best out of 
each class — ^yes — I am afraid Mrs. Humelby 
would not care for more than twelve — or shall 
we say eighteen?" looking dubiously and wist- 
fully at Mr. Trouncem. 

"You might let Mrs. Humelby decide that — " 
"Ah! — yes! — right," said the vicar considerably 
relieved, "you'll be out then? very well, ta, ta," 
and the good man hurried away in a pleasant 
state of excitement because he had got something 
to do, the end and aim of which was to render a 
little happier a few boys and girls. 

The examination was to take place on a Thurs- 
day, the result declared on Friday, and the next 
day to be a holiday. At that time schools had in 
general only a half -holiday on Saturday, but on 
this occasion the whole day would be sacred to 
liberty and play; and the successful examinees 
were to go to the vicarage in the forenoon, and 
there be entertained with dinner in the house, 
tea in the garden, and between the two with 
freedom to run about in the orchard, and eat 
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some of the apples and pears which were just 
dropping with ripeness from overladen boughs. 
Mrs. Humelby had decided she could do with 
eighteen, so from each of the three departments of 
the school the six who gave in the best replies to 
the questions set them were to enjoy the coveted 
honour and pleasure. 

Our business is only with the highest class, 
which was very numerous, and composed of boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and fifteen, 
who studied promiscuously, as was the custom in 
most country schools. In this class there were 
two or three who either were, or were considered 
to be the cleverest, and who were confidently 
expected to secure a ticket for the vicars fete. 
There was Emily Wear, a sprightly girl of fifteen, 
daughter of Captain Wear of the militia stafl^; 
Alfred or Affie Thomson, the village baker s 
boy, who was to go to college by-and-by; Mary 
Grey, a soft- voiced, blue-eyed girl, a year younger 
than Emily, whose mother kept the millinery shop 
in the High Street. These three were' usually 
engaged in a struggle which should stand at the 
top of the class. There was George AUwood, son 
of the Dormithorpe draper, who made pretension 
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to be something better than most of the scholars, 
and who made more noise in claas than any other. 
He was supposed to be clever, and, though not 
studious nor Attentive, he managed through a cer- 
tain quickness of memory to repeat his lessons gen- 
erally in such a way as to satisfy Mr. Trouncem, 
and leave the impression that he was a good, 
smart scholar. The drawback was that his 
lesson was usually well forgotten an hour after 
repetition, and revisals were a test he always 
endeavoured to shirk. The only thing he really 
excelled in was writing. He had the quickest 
as well as the best hand in the school. 

"You will be at the examination to-morow, 
won't you?" queried Emily Wear of George 
Allwood as they stood in the playground be- 
tween forenoon and afternoon school. George 
was a great favourite with Emily, as indeed he 
was with most of the girls. 

"I don't know," said George, "it's hardly worth 
while." 

"O yes, you must, everybody is coming; and 
we want you with us at the vicar's." 

" yes, do, George," put in Mary Grey, " you 
will be sure to succeed; you will take number one." 
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"I am not afraid but I should succeed if I 
tried." 

" Well, if you don't come I shall think you are 
afraid," said Emily with a toss of her pretty 
head. 

"And so will I," said Mary, who always second- 
ed Emily, turning her blue eyes full on George. 
"We shall have such fun at the vicar's," she 
added. 

" Well, I suppose I'll come," said George, who 
had his reputation to sustain, and was really 
anxious to form one of the party to which Emily 
and Mary seemed to think it certain they would 
belong. 

"Are you coming, Willie?" said Mary to 
another boy who was standing a little apart. 
This was Willie Blake, a boy somewhat younger 
than George, not so well dressed, nor so hand- 
some, nor so clever looking. His father was only 
a stone mason, and could not afford to dress him 
finely; but his clothes, thanks to a careful mother, 
were always whole and clean. He was really not 
so clever, in a sense, as George. He was slower, 
and did not give the impression of much ability. 
But if he was slower, he was surer; he was 
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attentive to what he learned, and so his memorj^ 
kept a better hold of it. He was diflBdent, not 
good at expressing himself, and though he knew 
more than most of the advanced scholars he did 
not obtain credit for it, even from Mr. Trouncem. 
The only one who knew how really clever he was 
was his father, who, though only a working 
mason, had read much, and was very intelligent 
and shrewd. Mary did not care for Willie nearly 
so much as she did for the dashing George, but 
she had a kind little heart, and seeing him stand- 
ing alone she put the question to him. 

« Yes," said Willie, « I'm coming." 

" You expect to be a prizeman, I suppose," said 
George, with a touch of sarcasm in his tone. 

" rU try," said WiUie. 

" Willie knows a good deal," said Emily, who 
was observant. 

" I wonder how you found it out," said George, 
turning away, but he knew in his heart that 
what Emily said was true. 

The day of examination came, and the room 
where the first class sat was well filled. The boys 
and girls had to be placed rather closer together 
than they should have been for such a purpose; 
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and though Mr. Trouncem passed out and in now 
and again to see that all was going on quietly 
and regularly, nods, looks, and words were ex- 
changed more freely than they ought. The five 
scholars who have been named happened to be 
placed together in this order: — Mary Grey, with 
Emily Wear to her right hand, and Willie Blake 
to her left; to Willie's left George Allwood, and 
next to him, Affie Thomson. Mary, after looking 
at the questions (there were only a few and not 
very difficult, making more a call upon the 
memory as to past work than anything else), 
and deciding that she could do something with 
them, sent her blue eyes to right and left a little. 
She saw that Willie had taken a sheet of blank 
paper from his pocket and had begun to write a 
draft of his answers on it. He had not confidence, 
apparently, to begin at once on the sheet which 
had to be returned to Mr. Trouncem. Glancing 
at George, she saw him sitting with a red face, 
looking puzzled, and playing with his pen. 

Mary here set to, and did a little of her own 
task. Looking round again (as girls will) after 
a while, she saw that Willie had just finished his 
draft, apparently, while George was still sitting 
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idle, but now with his head leaning on his hand. 
She leaned past Willie's back and whispered, "If 
you don't begin, George^ you will be too late." 
She was really anxious that George should be 
one of the winners; the party would be dull 
without him, she thought. "It's all right," 
whispered back George, adding, "It's a con- 
founded bore." But if Mary wished to be a 
winner herself she must go at it in earnest too, 
she felt; so after observing that Willie had placed 
his draft on his left, and had begun to copy it 
carefully, she was absorbed in her own work till 
the hour struck, and Mr. Trouncem came in to 
take away the papers. 

Mr. Humelby and the schoolmaster had a hard 
pull at the vicarage that night to get the papers 
looked over and the six best from each department 
fixed on, and the hour was late before they had 
quite finished. A disagreeable fact came out in 
connection with the papers of the first class. Two 
of them were found to be precisely alike, word 
for word. The same questions had been selected 
for answer, and the same replies given in the 
same phraseology. Not quite word for word 
either; there were one or two insignificant difier- 
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ences. In the one, for example, the distance of 
the moon from the earth was written only partly 
in figures, thus, "240 thousand," while in the other 
it was written "240,000'' all in figures. That 
was nothing, however; it was clear that the one 
paper had been copied from the other. The two 
papers were those of George Allwood and Willie 
Blake. 

"Who — ^who is the — the plagiarist?" said the 
vicar, who was shocked, but could not think to 
use a harsher term. 

"The thief," said Mr. Trouncem, who had no 
such scruples, " is undoubtedly the boy Blake." 

Mr. Humelby had jumped to the same con- 
clusion, but still he said: 

"How are you so sure?" 

" From what I saw myself." 

"What did you see?" 

" Well, I went through the rooms occasionally, 
as you know, to see that all was going on orderly. 
About twenty minutes before the time was up 
I found Allwood standing looking out of a win- 
dow. I asked him why he had left his seat. He 
said his paper was done, so I let him alone, as 
he was disturbing nobody. Willie Blake at that 
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time was still writing. On going back within a 
minute of the hour I found Allwood still at the 
window and Blake just finishing his paper. I 
then observed, what had escaped me on the pre- 
vious visit, that Allwood had left his paper lying 
open, instead of folding it up as he ought to have 
done. I checked him for his neglect, folded the 
paper myself, and marked it. Now as Allwood s 
was written first it could not be copied from 
Blake's; it follows, therefore, that Blake must 
have copied Allwood's when it was lying open 
beside him." 

This reasoning seemed conclusive, though, as 
the reader will have guessed, it was all wrong. 
The truth of the matter was that George Allwood 
had copied Willie Blake's draft, at the same time 
as Willie was copying it himself. He found that 
he could really answer none of the questions 
with anything like accuracy; and, burning with 
the shame of utter failure, and the thought of 
how the girls would look at him, he had, without 
realizing the meanness and guilt of the act, or 
thinking how strange it would look for two 
papers to go in alike, surreptitiously taken down 
Willie's answers. Being a much quicker writer 
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than Willie he was done long before him, and 
not being able to rest had got up to look outside, 
forgetting, as we have heard, to fold up his paper. 
This last bit of forgetfulness was, though acci- 
dental, a lucky occurrence for him, and served 
him as well as if it had been most cunningly 
designed. 

The schoolmaster's argument seemed, however, 
conclusive to the vicar. 

"This grieves me much," he said, "I did not 
think Willie Blake would have done such a thing:." 

"H'm; these quiet ones are sometimes very 

sly." 

" I suppose we must put his paper aside. They 
are really the two best. You must speak to him, 
Mr. Trouncem; but no — no thrashing." 

"H*m, — ^well, if you wish it; but I shall cer- 
tainly speak to him." 

The successful papers in order of excellence 
were those of George AUwood, Emily Wear, 
Alfred Thomson, Mary Grey, and two boys with 
whom we have nothing to do here. 

On Friday afternoon the names of the success- 
ful competitors were read out by Mr. Trouncem 
from his desk, and they were invited to be at the 
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vicarage by noon on the morrow. Those who 
were named could not help feeling and looking 
a little elated, but the others neither felt nor 
looked very downcast. Were they not all to 
have a full day's play? and was not that enough 
of itself in that pleasant autumn weather to make 
the day a real holiday? Willie Blake felt a little 
depressed, for it was not the vicar's party or the 
holiday he had cared so much about, as the credit 
of being a good scholar. He would certainly 
have liked to be able to tell them at home that 
bis paper was one of the best; but still he had 
hardly expected it, and was not greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Ha was startled by Mr. Trouncem calling him 
up to the desk aa the others were trooping out, 

Mr. Trouncem kept him standing till the room 
was empty, and then said with a frown which 
the boys knew— and the girls as well — and were 
afraid of: 

" William Blake, your paper was rejected be- 
cause it was copied." 

Willie stared at him at first without knowing 
what he meant. He then remembered that he had 
copied from his draft. Had that been a fault? 

<I6T) D 
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His face became red, he hung down his head and 
had nothing to say. He really had done it. 

"I see," said Mr. Trouncem, "you feel the 
shame of it, and I just hope you did it without 
thinking. To copy George Allwood s paper, word 
for word almost, and send it in as your own was 
shocking conduct. I won't say any more to you 
now, but — " 

Willie had lifted his head in astonishment. 
Copied George All wood's paper? He? He had 
never looked at it. He began to stammer out a 
denial, but the schoolmaster peremptorily stopped 
him. 

"Do not say another word; you will only add 
to your fault by denying it. Go home and tell 
your father I intend to call and speak to him to- 
morrow evening." 

Poor Willie! He stood in considerable awe of 
Mr. Trouncem, and could not muster courage to 
say more. He went home sorely distressed and 
puzzled; he could not understand it. 

All afternoon Willie sat in the house and 
moped, neither going out to play nor reading a 
book. His mother saw there was something 
wrong,and when his father came home he observed 
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it too. WilKe had said nothing about the exam- 
ination except that he was not one of the six, 
and it was only after some questioning that he 
told his father all about it. 

Adam Blake understood the matter at once; 
Willie was blamed for copying another boy*s 
paper and sending it in as his own, and that 
paper was George Allwood*s, which was number 
one of the best six. It never occurred to him 
for a moment to suppose that Willie had done it; 
he was blamed for it, but he knew Willie too 
well to believe for an instant that he had done 
it. Well, if the two papers were alike, he argued, 
if the one was evidently a copy of the other, a.s 
the examiners seemed to have decided, and if 
Willie's had not been a copy, then the other must 
have been. If Willie had not stolen George All- 
wood's answers, George Allwood must have stolen 
WilUe's. 

Adam Blake, as I have said, though only a 
stone mason, was very intelligent and acute. He 
set himself to find out all the circumstances of 
the examination, and he soon knew all that Willie 
could tell him; how they were sitting, who was 
next Willie, and who next George; about the 
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draft, and what Willie had heard Mary Grey say 
to George. He found that Willie had still the 
draft, which he had taken out of his pocket and 
placed within one of his school-books after he 
came home. 

"Was your second paper very different from 
this, Willie?" asked his father. 

" No, I only changed a word or two. I might 
have saved myself the trouble of writing it twice, 
but I was afraid." 

Mr. Blake took possession of the draft and 
went out. He first called at Mary Grey's, and 
finding her not yet gone to bed, he put a few 
questions to her. He found she remembered 
quite well seeing Willie write out his draft and 
begin to copy it before George Allwood had com- 
menced his paper. He next looked up Affie 
Thomson. All that Affie could say was that he 
had observed that George sat for about half an 
hour doing nothing before he put pen to paper. 
They did not know the drift of Adam's inquiries, 
for the fact that two of the papers were alike 
had not been communicated to the school. On 
coming home he told Willie not to vex himself, 
but go to bed and he would see what could be 
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done to-morrow. Willie went upstairs much 
comforted to find that his father at least did not 
believe him to be guilty. 

The vicar's little f^te was going on merrily. 
The dinner, which had been presided over by the 
vicar, and kept decorous by the presence of Mrs. 
Humelby and Mr. Trouncem, was past, and the 
youngsters were now having the run of the gar- 
den and orchard, with no one to hamper their 
movements but the two young Humelbys, who 
were as fond of the fun as any of them, when 
a message was brought to the vicar that Adam 
Blake, the mason, Willie Blake's father, desired 
to speak with him. 

" Take him into the library," said Mr. Humelby, 
" rU come in a minute." 

"And please, sir," said the servant, "he have 
his boy with him, and he says if Mr. Trouncem 
be here he'll be glad to see him too." 

" This will be something about Willie's miscon- 
duct," said the vicar to Mr. Trouncem. 

"H'm! — very likely; I told Blake I would call 
on his father to-night. I don't know what he 
can be in such a hurry to say." 

The two found Adam Blake and Willie both 
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much engrossed looking at the books which were 
ranged on shelves round three sides of the room. 

After the first greetings Adam (who when 
speaking to educated people could make a shift 
to talk nearly as well as they did) said: 

" Mr. Humelby, if I envy you anything, it is 
your fine collection of books." 

" You need not do that, then, Adam," said the 
vicar flushing; "come out and take the loan of 
one when you want it." 

" Thank you kindly, sir; but it is not that I 
have called about to-day. Willie tells me, gen- 
tlemen, he has got into disgrace." 

" H'm ! — yes," said the schoolmaster. 

" So it seems, so it seems," said the vicar uneasily. 

"And quite undeservedly," said Adam, "as I 
think I shall be able to show you." And he 
went over the whole story as he had gathered it 
from Willie, Mary, and Affie, showing how the 
copying must have been accomplished, and fixing 
the delinquency as clearly on George, as the 
schoolmaster, arguing from insufficient data, had 
fixed it oii Willie. At the same time he produced 
the draft which Mr. Trouncem admitted to be in 
Willie's hand, and finished by requesting that 
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Mary and Affie should be brought in and ques- 
tioned. This was done, and the two, still unaware 
of what had happened, told what they knew 
freely, only casting sidelong, hesitating looks at 
Willie, who sat sheepishly in a corner. They were 
afraid he had been doing something wrong in 
connection with the examination, and did not 
wish to injure him more than they could help. 

"Now," said Adam Blake, "I am curious on 
one point. Have you the examination papers at 
hand, gentlemen? If sO; I should like to see 
Willie's and George's." 

"Certainly," said the vicar, "they are here;" 
and he selected them from a bundle he drew from 
the drawer of his writing-table. 

" I have a suspicion," said Adam, " that George's 
will be found to agree more precisely with this 
draft than Willie's own." 

On comparing them this was found to be the 
case. Adam was shrewd. George had been in 
too great haste, and too flurried to think of alter- 
ing any of the words and phrases; while Willie, 
as we heard, had in one or two instances made 
what he considered a correction or improvement. 
It was in George's paper, for example, that the 
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distance of the moon from the earth was given 
as "140 thousand," and it was so in the draft. 
Willie had changed it to "140,000" as being more 
correct. 

" There is only one other test which I would 
invite," said Adam, "and that is to put a few 
questions to the two boys and bring out which 
of them knows most about the subjects examined 
on. 

Mr. Trouncem agreed to do so; and Willie, on 
being tried, came out so well as to show that if 
he did not write his own paper he at least could 
have done so. George was then sent for. He 
had been getting along very merrily and happily. 
It had occurred to him as strange that since his 
paper had been number one, Willie's had not even 
been one of the best six. " He must have blun- 
dered in the copying," said George to himself, 
and troubled his mind no more about it. 

He came in flushed with the exercise and en- 
joyment, and looking very bright and clever; but 
when he saw Willie and his father his counte- 
nance fell a little, for he doubted something had 
come out. 

A very few questions were sufficient to con- 
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vince the vicar and the schoolmaster that who- 
ever wrote the original paper it could not have 
been George Allwood. He did not even remem- 
ber the answers he had written. 

The schoolmaster looked at the vicar. The 
vicar cleared his throat. Finding excuses for 
evildoers was more congenial to his nature than 
reprimanding; but duty must be done. 

"George," he said, " two papers came in exactly 
alike, yours and Willie Blake's. One of them 
must have been a copy from the other. We 
thought it was Willie's, but it turns out to have 
been yours. George — you — I mean — I am very 
sorry — " 

Gteorge hung his head and did not attempt to 
deny the accusation. He felt instinctively that 
it would be useless. He only muttered something 
about not thinking there was much wrong in 
it.. 

"Wrong? Yes, Gteorge, it was very wrong. 
It brought Willie into disgrace; and you — ^you 
have been strutting about in borrowed feathers — " 

" Stolen," put in Mr. Trouncem. 

"Eh? oh — ^borrowed, we shall say borrowed, 
Trouncem, — borrowed feathers, like the bird in 
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the fable, you know, George, — the jackdaw — and 
— and the least thing we can do is to — to — " 

" Pluck him," suggested Mr. Trouncem. 

" Yes," continued the vicar, to whom the word 
recommended itself as a college term, "pluck 
you—" 

" And send him home," said the school- 
master. 

" And allow you to go home," the vicar put it, 
more mildly. 

George was of course overcome with shame, 
and glad to take his hat and disappear at the hall 
door. Ho went home a sadder, and let us hope 
a wiser boy. 

"And the least amends we can make to Willie," 
said the vicar when George had gone, " is to take 
him in to join the children in the garden, which 
is his proper place." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Trouncem, trying to look 
gracious; "and I have to ask Willie's pardon for 
my mistake." 

"Which," put in the vicar, "was under the 
circumstances excusable, eh, Adam, excusable? or 
shall we say natural?" 

Adam smiled assent; and Willie, whose face 
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had been getting red, whispered something to his 
father. 

" Willie says," said Adam, " that not having his 
Sunday clothes on he would rather not go in; 
and I think, with your leave, gentlemen, and with 
thanks for your kindness, I'll just take him back 
with me. He is sufficiently rewarded by having 
the feathers returned which had been — borrowed 
from him." 

" Well, well," said the vicar laughing. " If you 
will have it so. Come out and see me, then, 
Willie, to-morrow evening after church." 

When Willie went out to the vicarage on Sun- 
day evening he was kindly received by Mrs. 
Humelby, Julia, and Ned, who made him drink 
a cup of tea with them; and when he left, the 
vicar presented him with a beautifully bound 
copy of JEaop'a Fables, with an inscription on the 
fly-leaf telling that it was presented to William 
Blake for having written the best paper at a 
public examination of Dormithorpe School. 
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THE STAG AT THE POOL. 



A stcig drinking at a clear pool admired the handsome look of hi* 
spreading antlers, but was much displeased at the slim and ungainly 
appearance of his legs, " WhcU a glorious pair of branching horns/ ** 
said he. *^How gracefully they hang over my forehead! What an 
agreeable air they give my face I But as for my spindle-shanks of legs, 
I am heartily ashximed of them." The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth wlien he saio some huntsmen and a pack of hounds making tovfards 
him. His despised legs soon placed him at a distance from, his followers, 
but on entering the forest his horns got entangled in the trees, so that 
the dogs soon reached him and vnade an end of him. *^ Mistaken fool 
that I loasl" he exclaimed; "my legs would have saved me, but these 
wretched horns have cost me my life" — -ffisop. 
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THE MOTHEE'S CHOICE. 



RS. WOOLEY had got the tea-table 
set, and was sitting at the window as 
she waited on the home-coming of her 
two sons. She sat at the window of a two- 
storied dwelling which stood in a village street, 
but hardly formed a part of it. It both stood 
back from the level of the other houses and 
elbowed them away from each side of it. It was, 
however, so near the street level that as she sat 
she could see a good bit along the other side, 
which was then brightly illumined by the rose- 
coloured rays of a setting sun. 

She waited on her two sons, but she was really 
thinking only of one of them. John was sure to 
be in immediately: he was regular as the clock, 
and in five minutes he was due. But Horton 
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was not so regular. For one thing he had to 
come a greater distance, and for another he was 
not so regular in his movements as he might 
have been. Besides — . 

The two were about the same age, John being 
only one year the elder; but they were different 
in appearance, as their mother noted this evening 
when she saw them coming along together. 
John was small, common-featured, and dressed in 
the garb of a decent working tradesman; Horton 
was tall, handsome, and noble-looking, and in 
dress — quite the gentleman. 

John came in first, but the mother's eye did 
not rest for a moment on him, but sought the 
other, who had lingered to pull off his gloves and 
hang up his hat in the hall. John had no gloves, 
and his cap was easily disposed of on the hall- 
table. Mrs. Wooley's whole attention was given 
up to Horton; and when the three sat at table it 
was his cup she was anxious to supply, and only 
him she appeared to have any pleasure in serving. 

Mrs. Wooley was a widow, had been so for 
some years. Her husband had been a wheelwright, 
who, in the course of many years' industry and 
quiet living, had managed to save a good sum of 
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money. Most of this had been left uncondition- 
ally to his wife, the sons only coming in for a 
small share as they came of age. Horton had 
always been his mother's favourite; he was so 
bold, so handsome, so gay; in short, so gentle- 
manly, she thought. John was quiet and retiring, 
and his looks were not attractive. It mattered 
not to her that John was kind-hearted, steady, 
obedient, and industrious, and Horton nearly the 
opposite of all that. Her younger son's selfish 
wilfulness and fondness for expensive amuse- 
ments she looked upon as marks of a high spirit 
and of — gentlemanliness. She had a weakness 
for the genteel " The Hortons," she would say, 
"were always genteel; and she was a Horton." 

Her younger son had been named after her 
family, and it seemed only natural that he should 
grow up a gentleman both in looks and manners. 
She had done all she could to assist nature. She 
had managed always to keep him better dressed 
than John, and to have him supplied with pocket- 
money, even when his father was alive. When 
she was left a widow with £4000 of her own she 
was able to do still more in that way. She had 
put him to a gentlemanly academy, where he 
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really acquired a good education, and was able to 
consort with the upper classes of the village; and 
now he was in an office in the great city (the 
smoke of whose chimneys could be seen from Mrs. 
Wooley s gable window) training for a lawyer, 
which she considered to be a very gentlemanly 
profession. 

As for John, he had exhibited a preference for 
his father's trade, and, in spite of his mother's 
remarks on the lowness of his taste, had not only 
worked with his father a year or two before he 
died, but had persisted in sticking to the business 
up till now. It was not a very paying business, 
he found. It had taken his father a lifetime to 
accumulate five or six thousand pounds. But it 
would do for him, he said. He liked the work 
during the day, and he liked the quiet evenings 
it left for reading and harmless recreation. 

"Now, mother," said Horton as they were 
finishing the meal, '^I am tired of coming out 
here every day, and I mean to take a place in the 
city." 

His mother looked at him in dismay; was he 
going to leave her? 

" What — what do you mean, Horton? " 
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"I just mean I am tired of the thing. And 
the evenings are rather slow here." 

John looked at his brother, for, if his observa- 
tions had been correct, Horton very seldom made 
a slow thing of his evenings. 

" I certainly don't get much from Naggem and 
Nailem, but I come in for my thou' to-morrow, 
you know — " 

" Yes, you are twenty-one to-morrow, Horton." 

"Of course; and I am leaving Naggem and 
going into something that will pay better. There 
will be lots of money going, I expect, so I mean 
to take a swell house; and I mean you to come 
and live with me, mother, and cut it quite the 
lady, what you could never do in this low hole." 

John looked at his mother, but she never 
looked at him; she could not take her eyes off 
Horton. 

" This is my own house, Horton." 

"Yes; but you can sell it, and I can invest the 
money for you so as to bring you something 
handsome. I have fallen in with a fellow who 
can let me up to one or two good things." 

Mrs. Wooley rather liked the idea. She longed 
for a more genteel and fashionable life than she 
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had ever yet been able to enjoy. She was proud 
of Horton, and quite approved his high-flying 
ideas. And he was so clever and handsome, he 
was sure to make his way in the world, and lift 
her up along with him. 

"And when shall I go, Horton?" 

" Oh ! whenever I have things ready, which 
will be soon." 

" Mother," said John slowly, " I would rather 
you should stay here with me. We could take a 
smaller house and let this one." 

She turned and looked at him with hardly dis- 
guised contempt; indeed she did not take much 
trouble to disguise it. 

"How can you expect it, John? The Hortons 
were always a genteel family, and I came down 
a step when I married a Wooley. You take after 
the common ways of your father, but Horton is 
a — Horton." 

" To tell the truth," said Horton, " when I met 
him to-night coming out of the shop I didn't know 
whether to walk down the street with him or not." 

John's face flushed, but he said nothing. 

"If you will be a wheelwright, John," said 
his mother, "can't you dress a little better?" 
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"My dress is like my work, mother," replied 
John quietly, " and like my station" 

He then rose and went up to his bed-room, 
which served him for library and study as well, 
leaving the other two to consult about their new 
arrangements. He had his own fears as to the 
result of Horton's " high-flying," and did not like 
this idea of drawing his mother along with him. 
But he knew that nothing he could say would 
influence the matter. He had long known that if 
it came to a choice between her two sons what 
his mother's choice would be. 

Behold, then, Mrs. Wooley established in a fine 
set of apartments in the city, furnished in the 
newest and handsomest fashion, with two servants 
under her to assist in the rather grand style of 
housekeeping which Horton had sketched out for 
her. Her own income would not nearly have 
sufficed to keep it up, though it certainly helped; 
but Horton assured her he was in the straight 
way to be rich, and certainly for a time he kept 
her moderately well supplied with funds. 

Her vanity was fed by the high-sounding titles 
which Horton gave to some of the friends he 
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brought home with him, und whom she had the 
honour of entertaining and conversing with. She 
observed that they were all gentlemen, but Horton 
said the ladies would come by-and-by. 

One day, after this had gone on for a month or 
two, Horton made a proposal to her. 

" Mother," he said, " I don't see the use of your 
having so much money locked up in the funds at 
a beggarly three per cent, when I could be get- 
ting four or five times as much for you." 

"How could you, Horton?" 

"Well, you see, the line I am in opens up 
many ways of profitably investing money." 

" Is it not safer where it is ? " 

"Safer? Not a bit. And what is three per 
cent? Think how much grander you could live 
if your income was four times greater. 

"I think I would rather not meddle with it, 
Horton;" but the widow's hesitating tones showed 
that the magnificent prospect opened up had 
rather touched her. 

"And the fact is, mother," pursued Horton, 
"that two thousand would do me an immense 
deal of good at present, besides benefiting your- 
self. I have gone into things sure to do splen- 
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didly, but rather heavy for the capital I have 
at command. I am kind of blocked up, and that 
amount would just relieve me." 

"And it would be quite safe, Horton? " 

"Safe as' the Bank of England. But I won't 
hurry you; think of it till to-morrow." 

The result, of course, was that Horton was 
authorized to sell out £2000 of his mother's 
money, and reinvest it for her. 

If we accompany Horton any morning when he 
goes to business we may find out what kind of 
lucrative transactions he was engaged in. 

If we jump into the 'bus with him we shall 
rattle along Oxford Street, and along Holborn, 
and down into the heart of tne city. We shall 
then dive with him into one ol the narrow streets 
which lead out of Cheapside, climb a stair with 
him, and slip in with him as he opens a door with 
a latch-key, and find ourselves in a room not very 
large nor richly furnished, and which is already 
pretty full of tobacco smoke. Seated at a table are 
two men with cigars in their mouths, and before 
them are a number of sheets and publications, all 
bearing on stocks, shares, companies, schemes, 
speculations, and the state of the money-market. 
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" How' goes it this morning? " asked Horton. 

" Well, and not so well," says one of the men, 
the one with a hook-nose, and moustaches which 
curled round the sides of his mouth. 

*' What about the Orlandos ? " 

"Oh! they're all right; your two thou' are sure 
to double themselves in no time." 

"I wish they would. I'm just about at the end 

of my tether." 

" Can't you squeeze any more out of the old 
woman?" 

" Not for a Uttle." 

" Well, you know, if you hadn't sold the Ivory 
Importations when they were low you would 
have been flush to-day." 

" You bought them, I think ? " 

"Yes; and grabbed fifteen hundred at one 
sweep. How do you stand all round, Wooley?" 

" I'm blest if I know. What with selling this 
and buying that, and the money used to keep the 
thing going, I'm quite at sea." 

"Ah! just so, that's the way with most of us. 
But by putting our heads together, and working 
the dupes you have got about you, we ought to 
make a fine thing soonJ' 
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"Well, what should we do to-day?" and they 
put their heads together over the papers, and 
the third man, who had only said " ah " several 
times, thrust his head in with the others. A 
fourth man with blue, dosely-shaven cheeks and 
chin, and goggles sticking on his nose, came in. 
and thrust his head in too. 

The fact was, they had formed a small club for 
the purpose of "working" the share-market to 
their own ends. It was just gambling under 
another name, and they were subject to all the 
excitement, the delusive hopes, and fluctuating 
fortunes of professed gamblers. Horton, as he 
said, by selling this, and buymg that, and leav- 
ing balances over, had been able to keep afloat 
and maintain an establishment for the sake of 
extending his acquaintance among moneyed and 
money-dealing men; but he had not yet got into 
the prosperous condition a few lucky hits at first 
had led him to anticipate. His high notions, 
and the ambition to be something great, which 
his mother had encouraged, rendered him discon- 
tented with all slow ways of getting forward, 
and he had launched his bark on the promising 
but deceptive and dangerous sea of speculation. 
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A few months longer Mrs. Wooley got along, 
to all appearance, in a way quite according to 
her fancy; but then things began to occur which 
she did not like so well. Horton took to coming 
in at nights in a state which showed he had been 
drinking too much; and when his friends were 
with him they sat too late, and were either too 
noisy or too quiet. When they were quiet she 
found out they were playing at cards, and she 
did not like that. The Hortons had always been 
genteel, but they had always been respectable 
and well-behaved. The supplies of money for 
housekeeping, too, were falling short, and bills 
were coming in which she had no means of pay- 
ing. She had seen nothing yet of the larger 
returns she expected from the new investment 
of her two thousand pounds. But Horton buoyed 
her up with assurances that he would soon be in 
funds, and when she looked at him and saw how 
handsome, how noble, how stylish he was, she 
could not find in her heart to trouble him. Still 
she was uneasy and harassed 

Her troubles came to a head when one night 
her son did not come home at all. When the 
next day passed and he did not appear she was 
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tortured with nervous fears. Besides the bell 
was continually being rung by trades -people 
wanting their money, and new bills came shower- 
ing in. Something dreadful must have happened; 
Horton perhaps had been killed. She would have 
run out to look for him, but she did not know 
where to go, knew nothing about his haunts, and 
could only sit still, wring her hands, and weep. 

Another night passed, and still no Horton. In 
the forenoon two men called asking for him, and 
made their way into the house without being 
invited. Mrs. Wooley did not like the look of 
them; she feared they were officers of the law. 
And so, indeed, they turned out to be. They 
questioned her sharply, but she really could give 
them no information — she only wished she could 
— and to her dismay they proceeded to search the 
house. 

" What do you want him for?" she cried. 

" Well, we want to give him a few days' lodg- 
ing." 

"Lodging! Where?" 

" In a very snug place, ma'am." 

A glimmering of the truth broke on her. 

'What has he done?" she gasped. 
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"Only written a name which isn't his own. 
Not much, but enough to give him seven years." 

The poor woman was overwhelmed. She knew 
they meant that Horton was accused of forgery. 
She would not believe it. 

" I only wish he was here," she cried. 

"So do we," said the one who had spoken 
before, and then went off, leaving the other to 
watch. 

Soon afterwards other two men made their 
appearance, who took possession of the hoase in 
the name of a great furnisher; and Mrs. Wooley 
then learned that all the fine things she had been 
so proud of had been bought on credit and never 
paid for. She was like to go distracted; but to 
do her justice it was Horton she was most troubled 
about. 

She now remembered that she should have got 
the interest of the £2000 she had still remaining 
on the day Horton had disappeared. If she had 
that it might help to bring her through the 
present difficulty. She dressed herself and pre- 
pared to go out. Naggem and Nailem were her 
men of business, and she knew their address. 
She had to take a cab, for she was now really ill 
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and hardly able to walk. The harassments and 
anxieties of the last month or two, and especially 
of the last dreadful days, had told upon her. 

She found Mr. Naggem and told him her 
errand. 

"What do you mean?" he said; "did you not 
direct me to sell out and remit you capital and 
interest?" 

"Two thousand pounds for reinvestment a 
while ago." 

"No! but the remaining two thousand?" 

She gazed at him, unable to do more than 
whisper a faint " No." 

" Horton, who transacted the business formerly, 
handed me your mandate three or four days ago 
to sell out the whole, and yesterday — no, the day 
before — he got both principal and interest, and 
we have your receipt fairly enough signed to all 
appearance." 

This was the last straw; Horton had robbed 
her, taken every farthing, run oflF, and left her to 
starve ! She turned first red, then white, and sank 
on the floor with a groan. 

John Wooley had to go into lodgings when his 
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mother left, and her house was soli He felt 
lonely at first, but constant occupation was a 
speedy cure for that. Busy at work during the 
day, and in the evenings and on Sundays engaged 
in self-culture, helping on others, or indulging 
occasionally in innocent amusements, he found 
little time to weary. He became an active mem- 
ber of the church, a Sabbath-school teacher, a 
director in the Mechanics' Institute, and organ- 
ized a society for the practice of vocal and instru- 
mental music. All these matters he found leisure 
to attend to besides extending his knowledge by 
reading, and assiduously prosecuting and enlarg- 
ing his business. Those who knew him prophe- 
sied that small and common-looking as he was, 
and humble as was the sphere he had chosen to 
walk in, he would prove a more useful member 
of society than his sky-scraping brother. 

John had paid his mother one visit in her new 
habitation, but had been received so coldly that 
he had not been encouraged to renew it. The 
look of things did not please him; he did not see 
how Horton could have honestly come by the 
means of maintaining so luxurious and showy an 
establishment. He feared that there was some- 
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thing wrong. He was not, however, prepared 
for the shock he received when one day a tele- 
gram was put into his hands from a stranger, but 
dated at his brother's house, with only these 
words in it: "Come at once, brother disappeared, 
mother dying." 

He lost no time in obeying the summons. 

When he arrived he found his mother in bed 
attended by a doctor and one of the maid-servants. 

The doctor took him aside and told what he 
knew. His brother had absconded, was accused 
of forgery, and had robbed his mother of every 
farthing she possessed. There was an execution 
in the house, the sale only having been delayed 
on account of his mother's serious illness. One 
of the servants had gone, and the other had only 
stayed out of pity for Mrs. Wooley. His mother 
had been taken in a fit at the office of Naggem 
and Nailem, under which her already broken 
constitution had given way. 

" She has not many hours to live, young man," 
concluded the doctor, "but she recovered con- 
sciousness this morning, and is now able to talk 
a little. She was very anxious to see you before 
she died, but you must not excite her.'' 
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John knelt down at his mother's side, and 
burst into tears. Though she had never loved 
him much, she was still his mother. When she 
knew him the tears began to well slowly from 
her eyes and roll down her cheeks. She laid her 
hand on his and murmured, ** John, — John." 

He remained with her to the end, which came 
soon. Her last words were: 

"Ah me! The son whom I despised would 
have been my stay and prop, but the one I 
admired and gloried in has been my ruin and my 
death." 

Poor woman, she had herself largely to blame, 
for Horton was to a great extent what she had 
made him. 

Horton escaped the hands of justice at that 
time, but whither he fled, or what was his after 
fate, John Wooley, who lived to fulfil the best 
expectations of his friends, was never able to 
learn. 
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THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 



A wolf devoured his prey so ravenously that a hone stuck in his throat, 
giving him great pain. He ran howling up and down, and offered to 
reward handsomely any one who would pull it out. A crane moved by 
pity as well a^ by the prospect of the money, undertook the task. Having 
removed the hone she asked for the promised reivard. " Meward/** cried 
the wolf, **what reward can you possibly require t Begone, and con- 
sider yourself sufficiently rewarded in having got your head safe out of 
my mouth." — j£sop. 



AN ADYENTURE IN SPAIN. 



^gWK MOWBRAY, after fitting himself 
I ^SM ^^ ^'^^S ^^^ arduous study for the 
™*™^ career of a physician, and practia- 
ing successfully for some years, had fallen heir 
unexpectedly to some considerable property. He 
did not, however, altogether relinquish the pro- 
fession which he had come to love. He continued 
to maintain a private connection; and even during 
the foreign travel in which he was now able to 
indulge he delighted to exercise bis talent in 
behalf of friends, or others in whose cases be 
chanced to become interested. At the time when 
be was a frequent visitor at my father's be bad 
settled down permanently in England, and was 
well past middle-life. He was then a most enter- 
taining companion, having many interesting 
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anecdotes to tell of what he had seen and heard 
in foreign countries. Among his stories there 
was none he told of tener, or which we young 
people liked better to hear, than his adventure 
with the Spanish brigands. I shall endeavour to 
give it as nearly in his own words as possible, only 
omitting most of the foreign words and phrases 
he introduced, as not likely to be intelligible to 
young readers. 

"I had been 'doing' Spain on horseback," the 
doctor would say, "and after traversing the 
southern provinces in a northerly direction, 
diverging to one side or another as objects of 
interest attracted me, I had reached Madrid. I 
had letters of introduction to several eminent 
persons there, and settled down for a few weeks 
as the invited guest of Don Alvaro de Mueza, 
who, noble by birth, had gained some reputation 
as an experimenter in physiological science. 
The time passed agreeably, and not the less so 
that I had the opportunity of treating success- 
fully more than one distinguished patient. 

"Don Alvaro was an intelligent converser, we 
were mutually interested in some researches he 
was at the time engaged in, and I spent a good 
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part of each day in his company. He appeared 
to enjoy the intercourse, but often seemed labour- 
ing under a great depression of spirits, which I 
was at a loss to account for, till he told me one 
day that he had lost his only daughter recently 
under rather painful circumstances. She had 
been on a visit to some friends near the moun- 
tains, and had gone out with them on a pleasure 
excursion. While picnicking on a hillside she 
and her maid had separated from the group to 
look for flowers, and had never returned. They 
were searched for thoroughly, but no traces of 
them could be discovered. There were some 
dangerous precipices near, and it was surmised 
they had both fallen over into the depths of an 
almost inaccessible ravine and been dashed to 
pieces. Her father on hearing of the accident 
had hurried to the spot and renewed the search, 
but equally without result If they had fallen 
into the ravine the torrent which rushed alonor 
the bottom must have carried the bodies beyond 
reach. Don Alvaro was a widower, and his 
grief for the loss in such a way of a daughter on 
whom his affections had become concentrated 
was naturally great. I sympathized with him 
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sincerely, and endeavoured to keep his mind 
directed to other subjects. 

"My plans would not, however, permit of a 
lengthened stay in the capital. My design, freely 
talked of, was to proceed north for some distance, 
pass through some celebrated scenery among the 
spurs of the Sierra de Guadarrama, then strike 
west into Portugal, and crossing that country in 
a south-westerly direction, embark at Lisbon for 
home. I delayed announcing my departure till 
only two days before starting, and it was not 
without great difficulty that I resisted the press- 
ing invitation of my host to prolong my stay. 

"I got into the saddle in the forenoon, intending 
to proceed leisurely, according to my custom, not 
overworking my horse, but allowing him frequent 
rests while I smoked a cigar in some shady place, 
ate my frugal lunch, or drank a cup of cheap 
wine at some wayside cabaret. I expected to 
reach El Escorial, a place not far from the foot of 
the hills, and about thirty miles' ride from Madrid, 
in good time, and pass the night there. It was a 
warm summer day, and I loitered a good deal, 
finding myself, as the result, overtaken by twilight 
while still some miles from my destination. 
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I was just putting spurs to my horse to hurry 
him up a bit, when from a copse which at this 
point bordered the road several men sprang out 
suddenly; and before I could lay my hand on the 
pistol I always carried for defence, a blanket was 
thrown over my head, and I was pulled from my 
seat. It was a lonely part of the way, and any 
cry for assistance would probably have been 
unheard, had the muffler not effectually prevented 
me from uttering a sound. I was hurried, half 
carried, over some rough ground for a considerable 
distance, then a halt was made, the covering was 
removed from my head, and I found myself in 
the presence of three well-armed desperadoes, who 
by their dress and general appearance suggested 
— brigands. I had heard that there was a band 
of these gentry in the neighbourhood, who, under 
a noted chief, had been doing some business 
recently; but I had not supposed that I would be 
considered a personage worthy of their attention. 
Instinctively I thrust my hand into my coat pocket, 
but my pistol was gone. The one who seemed to be 
the leader of the band grinned,and said witha bow: 

"'The doctare must go with us; but no harm 
will befall him.' 
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" I was known, then, it appeaxed. 

"'What do you want with me?' I asked with 
as much coohiess as I could assume; 'I am 
nobody — ^have no money — cannot ransom/ 

"I understood Spanish well, and could speak it 
tolerably, but still had to use as few words as 
possible. 

"'No, no money — ^no ransom,' replied the fellow; 
' the senor is wanted by the capitana for a sick 
person — will be treated well — and set on his 
journey when he has made a cure.' 

"'But teU me—' 

" ' I cannot say more. Must obey orders — ^not 
talk. Here is the senor's horse,' and I heard the 
sound of hoofs on the other side of the thicket. 
' The senor must submit to be blindfolded for a 
little time;' and a soft roll of cloth was twisted 
round my head, preventing sight, but allowing 
me to breathe freely. A couple of the men then 
caught me by the arms, led me forward a few 
paces, placed me beside a horse— which I ascer- 
tained to be my own with my valise strapped 
behind the saddle — and requested me to mount. 
I had no resource but obedience. The bridle was 
seized, and I was led away at considerable speed. 
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"In what direction we proceeded I had no means 
of judging, but I could easily feel that the track 
was very uneven. Twice or thrice we crossed 
brawling but shallow streams, and after about 
an hour's riding began to ascend, and continued 
to do so for what I thought a long time. Just 
as the path was getting too steep and uncer- 
tain for horses' feet, a sentry appeared to chal- 
lenge the party, and we passed on to a more 
level space. The covering was here removed 
from my eyes, I was courteously requested to 
dismount, and with a couple of the men before 
me and a couple behind was taken through a 
cleft between two high rocks, then up a nar- 
row pathway where footing was sometimes only 
obtained by means of steps cut in the rock. 
The path seemed to wind round a hill, and at 
one place the defile opened on the left and a 
scene of indescribable beauty burst on my view. 
The moon had risen and showed that I stood on 
an elevated point in the Sierra. Far beneath 
me, and stretching away towards the south-east, 
was a beautifully wooded ravine or glen, into 
which the moonbeams streamed, and after silver- 
ing innumerable crags and tree clumps, touched 
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here and there the stream which zigzagged 
along the bottom, and glittered and sparkled on 
the foam of a cascade that flung itself from a 
higher gorge; while, rearing their peaks high 
above the point where I stood, hUl after hill, 
brought into relief by light and shade, receded 
into the distance. I had but a momentary- 
glimpse of the scene ere we passed again between 
two cliffs into almost complete darkness. 

"After a short further ascent we stopped before 
what seemed the door of a rudely constructed 
dwelling. I found afterwards that it was simply 
a cave, the entrance and interior modified by the 
hand of man. On a signal being made the door 
was opened, the leader of the band, who I now 
observed had my large travelling valise in his 
hand, bowing, asked me to enter, and following 
me along with the others the door was imme- 
diately closed. I found myself in a somewhat 
spacious apartment, with only the rudest of 
furnishings, but well lighted by a pine-wood 
fire which blazed at the further end. 

"My conductor knocked at a door in the opposite 
wall, then opened it and motioned me to pass in. 
I did so, and found myself face to face with a 
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person of dignified and commanding presence. 
His dress was mainly that of a Spanish gentle- 
man, but a tasseled, gold-laced cap, and a braided 
tunic drawn together at the waist by a belt in 
which were stuck a pistol and short dagger, re- 
deemed it from the commonplace. The man who 
had come in with me merely said, 'The Doctare 
Mowbray, capitana,' set my valise on the floor, 
and retired. 

"I had not the least doubt that I was in a 
robber's den and that this was the chief of the 
band; but neither the apartment nor the aspect 
of the man who confronted me, setting aside the 
weapons, would have suggested such a thing. 
The floor was carpeted with some soft stuff, the 
walls were hung with cloth, the furniture was 
good, and on a table where two wax candles 
burned were a number of books and papers. The 
person who had apparently just risen from the 
table was a man in the prime of life, with soft, 
handsome features adorned by a black, silky 
moustache, and with no trace whatever in his look 
of the ruffian or desperado. He bowed gracefully, 
but I spoke first. 
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"'Why am I brought here, senor?' I asked with 
an assumption of boldness I hardly felt. 

"'The Doctor Mowbray must excuse us/ he 
said in mild courteous tones, 'for the use of a 
little force. It was the only way that suggested 
itself to secure his valuable services.' 

"'You know me, then?' 

" He smiled. ' We had heard of you/ he said. 

"'And whom have I the honour of addressing?' 
I asked. 

'"I am known by the name of Captain Leond' 

" I started, for that was the name I had heard 
given to an outlaw credited with some deeds of 
a rather extreme kind. 

"'I see you have heard of me too/ said the 
captain, 'but don't believe all you have heard. 
You have nothing to fear; all that I want is your 
skill. A friend — a precious friend — in fact, my 
wife — is sick; I learn that Doctor Mowbray, cele- 
brated for his curas, journeys this way to-day; 
I ask him — in rather an abrupt fashion, I grant 
you — to come and cure my patient, and here he 
is; that is all. When his professional duty is 
done he goes again upon his journey in all 
safety.' 
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"'What did you know of me, or of my intended 
movements?' I could not help asking. 

"'O, we know everything up here/ he said, 
smiling. 'We have friends who take pity on us, 
and tell us the news. And now let me introduce 
to you your patient. Your case of medicine is in 
your valise.' 

"*You know that too?' 

"'0 yes, yes; I know that too. I know that 
Doctor Mowbray never travels without it;' which 
was indeed the fact. 

" He softly opened a door which had been co- 
vered by a fold of the tapestry, and beckoned me 
to enter. On doing so I was astonished to find 
myself apparently in a sumptuously furnished 
bed-room, the air stove- warmed, but quite fresh 
On the bed lay a young lady, not much beyond 
girlhood, of striking beauty, which was rather 
enhanced than otherwise by the flush of fever 
which I instantly recognized on her cheeks. 

"*Do you know me, Inez?' said Leon^ as he 
bent anxiously over her; but there was no 
answering look. 

"'Netta will tell you all about it,' he said 
indicating a female attendant who had been 
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sitting by the bed, and went out, closing the door 
behind him. 

" On examination I found the fair invalid was 
suffering from a common fever of the country, 
which I had no doubt would soon yield to the 
proper treatment. Netta told me she had been 
ill for about a week, and had been occasionally 
insensible during the last two days. 

"After administering the proper medicine, and 
arranging things properly, I left my patient, as I 
might now call her, in charge of her attendant. 
I found Leon^ walking impatiently up and down 
the outer apartment. 

"'Well?' he said, fixing a pair of dark eyes 
upon me, as his brow fell mto a frown, which I 
afterwards observed was habitual to him when 
irritated or troubled; 'how do you find her? Is 
she in danger? Will she soon be well?' 

"'She is not in danger, senor/ I said, 'so far as 
my judgment can guide me. A common fever, 
without any complications — ^body in good con- 
dition — sound constitution, evidently — careful 
treatment for a few days is all that is needed.' 

" His brow cleared at once. 

"'Ah!' he ejaculated. 'Well, very well — thank 
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you, .doctor. I trust a few days' detention will 
not incommode you/ 

"A few days' detention! I had expected to get 
away at once. I suppose I looked my disap- 
pointment, and had begun to mutter something 
about pressing business, when the ominous frown 
again appeared, and he stopped me, saying shortly, 
' It is settled, doctor; you remain till my wife is 
out of danger;' then adding more blandly, ' There 
is no one I could trust to for careful treatment 
but yourself, doctor. You shall be made comfort- 
able. See, I give you this room, where there is 
a couch — I shall go elsewhere — no one shall dis- 
turb you. Give me back Inez, and you shall not 
only go in safety, but with my gratitude, and 
whatever reward is in my power.' 

"What could I say or do? 

"I remained for three days in that bandit's den. 

"All the time I was well served and sumptuously 
fed. The captain came and went, but left me 
much to myself. So far as we entered into con- 
versation I found him well informed and refined. 
I saw very little of the other members of the 
band. Sometimes I heard the noise of arrivals 
in the outer apartment, and one night there 
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seemed to be a carouse, a quarrel, and a fight. I 
heard Leone's voice loud and commanding, then 
there was quietnass. I was often very uneasy. 
I knew how little the leaders of such bands had 
them in general under sway. They might take it 
into their head at any time to treat me as a pri- 
soner, demand that I should be ransomed, or even 
perhaps insist on my death lest I should betray 
them. I wished I was well out of the trap. 

"I soon became interested in my patient. In one 
day I had the fever so far reduced that her intel- 
ligence became clear. She was very beautiful, 
as I have said, and had the sweetest and most 
musical voice I ever heard. She was also very 
patient and obedient to my instructions. On the 
fourth day she was distinctly out of danger, and 
in the fair way to complete recovery. Her hus- 
band was with us, and I announced the fact, 
reminding of his promise that I should be set 
free. 

" 'When I left my friend Don Alvaro deMueza's 
house three days ago,' I added, 'I believed I 
would by this time be on the borders of Por- 
tugal.' 

" The lady, who had been talking freely with 
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US, here uttered a low cry, and looked at her 
husband. I thought he made a gesture as if 
cautioning her to be quiet. 

" 'My wife knew Don Alvaro/ said Leon^; ' is 
he welir 

" * Quite well/ I said, ' but not very cheerful. 
He has been much affected by the recent death 
of a daughter/ 

"'Her death!' ejaculated the lady. 

"'A mountain accident, I believe/ I added. 

" Leond here bent over his wife a minute, then 
turning to me, said: 

"'You have told us not to excite her, doctor;' 
and opening the door, he beckoned me outside. 

'"She knew the daughter too,' he said, 'and is 
affected by the news. But now to redeem my 
promise. Write out a few simple directions for 
Netta, leave some medicine, and prepare for de- 
parture/ 

" He sat down till I had my preparations com- 
pleted. He then rang a bell, the same man who 
had led the troop which captured me came in, 
lifted my valise, and we all three passed into 
the outer apartment, in which two or three fellows 
were lounging. 

(167) O 
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"'Doctor Mowbray/ said Leon^, *I give you 
my thanks; but what shall be your fee? Name 
any reasonable sum and it shall be yours/ 

" 'I do not take fees/ 1 said; 'I am out of prac- 
tice, and only prescribe in a friendly way for 
friends/ 

" He insisted, but I was firm. 

"'Set me safely on my way/ I said, 'and we 
are quits/ 

" 'So be it,' he said, appearing to give in, but I 
afterwards found in my coat-pocket beside my 
pistol this gold snufF-box out of which you some- 
times see me take a pinch. Whether the captain 
came honestly by it or not, of course I cannot 
tell; but if not, its original owner is welcome to it 
— when I find him. 

"He now delicately told me that as the light was 
still good I must submit to have my eyes covered 
before I left the cave. 

" 'The apprehensions of my men,' he whispered, 
' must be respected.* 

" In a short time I found myself again on my 
horse's back, being led down the rocky path up 
which I had come three days ago. So far as I 
could judge we returned as we came. At least 
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about the same space of time elapsed before a halt 
was called. There was then some whispering and 
reconnoitring, and I was again led forward. 
Another halt was made, and after sitting a moment 
I was sensible that the horse's head was free. The 
next moment a voice from some distance said: 
' The doctor may now uncover his eyes, but if he 
values his life he had better ride straight on, look 
neither to the right nor left, and speak of what 
has occurred to no one. The capitana has long 
ears and a long arm.' 

" Tearing off the silken scarf with which I had 
been blindfolded, I found myself on the highway 
nearly at the spot where I had been captured, 
and my face in the direction of El Escorial. It 
was again drawing towards dark, so putting spurs 
to my horse I galloped forward, and soon saw the 
lights of the town twinkling in the distance, and 
that night slept with a new feeling of security 
within the protection — such as it was — of lawful 
authority. 

"Well, now, listen. 

"Two years later I found myself once more in 
the Spanish capital. My first call was on the lady 
of an English resident to whom I had been in- 
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trusted with some message from a friend in Lon- 
don. She received me kindly, and invited me to 
a conversazioni she was giving that same night. 
I said I had designed to call on my friend Don 
Alvaro de Mueza, and spend the night with him. 
. " 'You will meet him here/ she said; 'he is one 
of my invited guests, and is sure to come/ 

"It struck me as an agreeable arrangement, so I 
accepted. 

"At the time apjDointed I found myself amidst 
a rather large assemblage of the rank and beauty 
as well as intellect of Madrid. 

"I was talking to my hostess when she said: 
' Here comes your friend.' 

"I turned and saw Don Alvaro, looking, I 
thought, much more cheerful and happy than 
when I parted from him last. He recognized me 
at once when I advanced, and greeted me cordially. 
After the first few words he said, turning half 
round: 

" 'Allow me to introduce to you my daughter 
and my son-in-law. Inez, this is my English 
friend, Dr. Mowbray.' 

"Turning too, I found myself face to face with 
my fair patient of the Sierra de GuSidarramal 
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And— yes, by her side, with an amused smile on 
his face, the brigand chief himself, the Capitana 
Leon^! 

"I hesitated, not knowing well what to do, 
whether to meet them as strangers or with a frank 
recognition. The lady blushed and stammered. 
Don Alvaro was looking on in astonishment, when 
Leon^ came to the rescue. 

"'We have met Dr. Mowbray before,' he said 
laughing. 

"'Indeed!' said Don Alvaro. 'When? Where!' 

"'That is a story,' said Leon^, 'which I shall tell 
you another time.' 

"'There will have to be more stories than one, 
I suspect, senor,' said I, ' for when I last parted 
from you — * 

"'Ah! yes, I forgot; I was then mourning Inez 
as dead; but she was only lost, and is now found.' 

"Here we were interrupted by a general move- 
ment of the company, which separated us for the 
time. 

" Later, I found myself near the seiiora Inez, 
who was sitting by herself outside the crush. She 
beckoned me to a seat which stood empty beside 
her. 
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"'I have to thank you/ she said in the same 
silver accents I had formerly admired, and giving 
me her hand, ' for the care you took of me in the 
mountains. I soon got quite well.' 

"I expressed my pleasure at having been of ser- 
vice to her. 

"'And to apologize,* she continued, 'for the 
unceremonious way in which your valuable ser- 
vices were secured.' 

. " I begged her not to mention it. 

"'The least thing I can do,* she said smiling, 
* is to tell you the story you spoke of; my father. 
I fancy, would prefer being relieved of the 
duty. 

" * My husband, then, you must know, was the 
younger son of a noble family — they were 
grandees of the first class — with whom he did not 
live at peace. It went from one thing to another 
till he did something very wrong, and took to the 
mountains. He would have been pardoned, but 
his pride forbade him to return. He made 
acquaintance then with the brigands, was made 
a chief, and became celebrated, as you doubtless 
know, for his daring exploits. He was, however, 
blamed for many things he never did — Carlo's 
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hand was never reddened with blood — but deeds 
were sometimes done by his followers for which 
he was held, and rightfully, no doubt, responsible. 
We knew each other from our childhood, he had 
won my heart, and when he first fled from society 
I was his promised bride. He afterwards found 
means of seeing me, and at length, in despair of 
ever being united to him with my father s consent, 
I agreed to fly to the mountains with him. I 
have only my love to plead in excuse, senor, 
that I already looked on myself as in fact his 
wife, and also a hope I indulged of winning him 
back to civilized life. 

"*The mountain excursion was selected as a 
convenient opportunity. I eluded my friends, 
with Netta, fled with him, and was married. 

" *The anxiety as to what my father would be 
feeling threw me into ill health, and then came 
the fever with which you found me prostrated. 
It was from you I learned that my father mourned 
me as dead — ^you did not observe my agitation 
when you spoke of him — ' 

" I assured her I had observed it. 

" * Carlo,' she continued, * was anxious to prevent 
a discovery, and hurried you away. When my 
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strength returned I applied myself with fresh 
energy to prevail on my husband to adopt means 
to extricate us from our miserable position — ^miser- 
able at least to me, for was he not in constant 
danger? His family had great influence at court, 
so had mine; I knew that if he chose to sue for 
pardon it would be obtained. At length I pre- 
vailed; I was allowed to communicate with my 
father. There was some difficulty, but the matter 
was at length arranged, the more easily that some 
deaths had placed Carlo at the head of his family. 
He is now the Marquess de Morena, a Spanish 
nobleman, and not,* she added, smiling archly, 
' by any means a poor one.' 

"*To arrange with the band,' she concluded, 
'was almost as difficult as to arrange with the 
government; but now we have the most of them 
pardoned and settled on our estates. Only a few 
know of the identity of the Marquess de .Morena 
and the notable Captain Leon^, and so, doctor, 
you must not chatter,' tapping me with her 
fan. 

"I assured her of my discretion, thanked her for 
her story, and was congratulating her on its happy 
conclusion when Don Alvaro and the Marquess 
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approached, and I could see that my story had 
already been told. Don Alvaro shook me by the 
hand again, and thanked me for the life of his 
daughter. 

" 'Had it not been for you/ he said, 'she might 
have been as dead as I thought her.' 

" *He has not yet had his fee,' said the marquess 
laughing. 

"I said I was sufficiently rewarded by the 
result. 

"'I suppose,' said the marquess, still laughing, 
* you felt something like the bird in the fable, a 
crane, wasn't it? — who was employed by the wolf 
to doctor him — to pull a bone or something out of 
his throat. Her told her when she had done the 
job that she might consider herself sufficiently 
rewarded by getting her head safe out of his 
mouth; and I daresay the bird, when she came to 
reflect on it, would think his wolfship not so far 
wrong. Eh, doctor?' 

"I merely bowed, and said nothing, but he had 
really described my feeling to a nicety. 

"I passed some days with them very pleasantly, 
and when I bade them good-bye the marquess 
insisted on my accepting this, not as a fee, but as a 
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mark of friendship/* And here the doctor would 
pull out and exhibit a small gold watch, sparkling 
with diamonds, and a strangely twisted chain 
ending in a beautifully chased golden cross. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SNAKE, 



A farrrier found in the vnnter time a snake, stiff and frozen with eold. 
He had companion on it, and, taking it up, placed it in his bosom. 
The snake, on being thawed by the warmih, quickly revived, when, 
resumin^i its natwrcd instincts, it bit its ben^actor, infiictim^ on him 
a mortal vxmnd. — ^iEsop. 
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I WO travellers, overcome by the heat, 
and a little footsore, turned aside from 
the dusty highway into a nook which 
offered shelter iand rest. They had been on foot 
since early morning, and the noonday sun now 
burned and glared from an unclouded summer 
sky. In this little nook, which had been left 
uncleared, and probably unclaimed, a few thickly- 
f oliaged trees promised coolness and shade, and 
the mossy grass which grew between formed a 
soft and pleasant couch on which to throw the 
weary limb. A glance at the pair would have 
been sufficient to convince the observer that they 
did not belong to any of the "respectable" classes 
of society. They were evidently neither " tourists " 
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doing a pleasure journey on foot, nor even decent 
tradesmen on the " tramp " from one centre of in- 
dustry to another. Their appearance was what is 
called "scampish;" their clothes, though originally 
made of fine material, and not inelegant in cut, 
being soiled and " seedy," and not seeming to fit 
them well somehow. One of the travellers might 
be about twenty-five years of age, and his fea- 
tures, though sodden as if with dissipation, had 
something in them which indicated intelligence 
and some degree of culture. The other was a 
mere lad. whose face expressed as clearly as face 
could, low organization, low breeding, and vicious 
training. 

As they threw themselves down the elder said, 
"Now, lad, be at your grub; I am for a sleep;" 
and taking a bottle from his pocket, put it to his 
mouth, took a good drink, and stretched himself 
on his back, with his cap over his eyes. In two 
minutes he was, audibly, sound asleep. 

The boy unstrapped a knapsack he had been 
carrying slung on his back, took out some meat 
and bread, and began to munch it; but all the 
time he ate he kept his eyes fixed on the sleeper 
in a keen, watchful way. When satisfied he 
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pushed the knapsack aside with his foot, got up 
on his knees, and bent half over his recumbent 
comrade. His cap had fallen back, and with his 
receding forehead, protuberant mouth, with the 
lips half -open, showing sharp, tusky teeth, with 
one or two in front awanting, and his glitter- 
ing, half-closed eyes, he looked not unlike 
some reptile of the serpent tribe preparing for a 
spring. 

The man sleeping on the grass had been his 
benefactor in a way; had found him a few days 
ago a deserted street waif, half-naked and starv- 
ing; had taken pity on him; had fed him, clothed 
him, nursed him into strength; had taken, unac- 
countably, a sort of liking for him, and was 
bringing him along with him to the city — many 
mUes yet away-as a companion, or dependant, 
to live with him the easy and luxurious life a 
lucky windfall would enable him to lead for some 
time to come. The sleeper belonged, or was 
likely soon to belong, to the same class of society 
which had thrown out this youngster, as a rotting 
mass of foulness throws out noxious weeds and 
loathsome creeping things, and his protection and 
companionship did not count for much in a moral 
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sense; but they were all he had to give, and he 
had given them. 

What might have been expected on the part of 
the lad? Some attachment, some loyalty, some 
gratitude, at least. But he had never seen these 
except in forms so corrupt as hardly to be recog- 
nizable. He had been taught, and had grown up 
to consider every one his proper prey from whom 
he could take anything. His low organization, 
derived from an ancestry of vice and crime, com- 
bined with his training, had left him morally on a 
level, not with those animals, such as the dog or 
horse, who love and are grateful to those who 
show them kindness, but with such as the cruel 
tiger-cat, which would tear the hand that feeds 
it, and drink the life-blood of its keeper as readily 
as that of a stranger. 

The boy's eyes had fixed themselves on one 
spot. The breast of the sleeper's coat had fallen 
open, and displayed a pocket swollen with its 
contents. On this his gaze rested. Gradually 
a hand was extended, its fingers inserted into the 
gaping pocket, and a bulging pocket-book with- 
drawn so slowly, so gently, so smoothly, that the 
waking, far less the sleeping, sense of touch could 
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not have told of the movement. It was evidently 
a practised hand, tutored to such operations by 
many doings of a similar kind. The boy then 
executed a backward movement of his body, and 
resumed his former position so quietly that not 
a sound betrayed the change of posture. After 
sitting about a minute watching the sleeper, he 
crept stealthily from the spot, gliding through 
the grass and bushes like a snake till he gained 
the highway; then walking swiftly onwards for 
about a hundred yards, darted into a gap on the 
opposite side of the way, and disappeared. 

Two hours later the sleeper stirred, stretched 
himself, and sat up. He yawned, stretched him- 
self again, then suddenly missed his companion. 
Instinctively he clapped his hand on his breast, 
then thrust it into his pocket, and with an ex- 
clamation started to his feet. He made a hurried 
search among the trees, but finding no one, he 
rushed out to the road, and ran in the opposite 
direction from that the boy had taken, till, 
exhausted with heat and exertion, he stopped. 

"What's the use?" he muttered; "I may be all 
wrong. The little blackguard has no doubt 
had a good start and is beyond reach. The un- 
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grateful little devil! after all I did for him! 
To have taken everything; left me without a 
penny! Such a windfall too; would have kept 
me going merrily for I don't know how long. 
The snake! nursed in my bosom almost, — to turn 
and sting me this way! " 

He took out his handkerchief, wiped his brow, 
sat down on a stone by the roadside, and leaned 
his arms upon his knees. 

Suddenly, he could not at first tell why, he 
began thinking of something quite difierent. 
Memory, that strange power, became mysteriously 
active, and placed before him picture after picture 
of things he had done his utmost to forget. 

He saw a little cottage in a country lane, with 
a small garden in front. Standing in the garden 
was a middle-aged man of homely features, lean- 
ing on a spade and looking with sad eyes at a 
boy of eight or nine, who stood a few paces distant 
in a sullen, half -frightened, half-defiant attitude. 
In the doorway was a woman looking out, also 
regarding the boy with a sorrowful aspect. The 
elder pair were Jacob Day vis and his wife, Is'bel. 
The boy was their son Absalom, or "Abbie," as 
he was usually called. 
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"Abbie," the father was saying, "you told me 
you got the sixpence from a gentleman for show- 
ing him the way to the squire's." 

"No, it was my sixpence," said the mother; 
" he got it in change, and never gave me't back. 
I forgot all about it till this morning. Oh, Abbie, 
that you should do such a thing!" 

"And to tell a lie about it besides," said Jacob, 
trying to be stern; "that doubles the sin and the 
shame." 

" Well, I wanted the sixpence," said the boy, 
" to buy something." 

"What sort of thing?" 

" Nice things to eat at school; the other fellows 
have them." 

" When you want a penny, Abbie, you should 
ask it from me or your father," said his mother, 
softening. 

" You wouldn't give me't." 

"You ungrateful little monkey!" said his 
father, "you get too many. But whether you 
wanted it or not, you know you ought not to have 
stolen it from your mother, and then told a lie 
to me when I saw it by accident. I must correct 
you, Abbie;" and he put down his spade irreso- 
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lately, adding, "to go and grieve your mother 
and me so!" 

The boy looked up incredulously, for kind, 
soft-hearted Jacob Dayvis oftener spoke of the 
rod than used it. 

"Leave him alone, Jacob," said his mother; 
" this is the first time he has done it, and he won't 
do it again when he knows it's so wrong, and 
vexes us so much. Come in to your supper, 
Abbie." And the boy was not so glad to escape 
as Jacob was to let him go. 

Again and again he (this man sitting by the 
wayside) saw the same boy as he grew up to be 
a lad, always the object of his parents' love and 
care, but again and again grieving them by 
offences which it was hard to forgive, but which 
they still forgave, hoping that each would be the 
last. The Dayvises were not rich, but by stint- 
ing themselves they were able to give Abbie 
an education, and keep him dressed above his 
station. It was understood he was coming out 
as a doctor. He was very clever, and the old 
pair were very proud of him, and loved him in 
spite of the cross grain in his nature, and the 
many sore hearts he gave them. As for Abbie, 
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he seemed capable of caring for no one but 
himself. 

He saw the same lad arrived at the verge of 
manhood. He had been one year at college in 
London, and had come home for the holidays. 
He saw the old people looking at him still with 
love and pride, but with a wavering, misgiving 
light now and again in their eyes as they observed 
something about him which they did not like, — 
something new, and, in their apprehension, not 
good, which he had caught in the city. 

He saw the young man stay behind one Sun- 
day when Jacob and Is'bel went out to church — 
it was a standing grief with them that Abbie 
could seldom be got to go to church — and after 
they had gone, deliberately break open the little 
chest wherein he knew the family store of money 
was kept, take it all— every shilling— dress him- 
self, and go out from the cottage, never again to 
return. 

He saw the same young man in the city spend- 
ing his ill-got riches in riotous living with com- 
panions of a like character; then for years enjoy- 
ing the evil freedom from all control which he 
had coveted, gaining his living by disreputable. 
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often dishonest means, heedless of the two old 
people he had left to mourn his fall, and ignorant 
of his fate or whereabouts, only intent on enjoy- 
ing life after his own bad and ruinous fashion. 
And when he looked at that man, still young, 
still with something engaging in his features, 
but abased and disfigured with debauchery — 
that Absalom Dayvis, who had robbed and de- 
serted the parents who had loved, cherished, and 
trusted him, he — this man sitting on the stone 
by the wayside — ^knew that it was himself. 

And he knew also, now, why it was that at 
this time memory had been so officiously busy 
with his past, and had been turning round to 
view picture after picture which he usually kept 
standing with their faces to the wall. He re- 
membered that not long after he had disappeared 
from his native village he had found himself one 
day in a city street standing face to face with the 
gray-haired clergyman whose ministrations he had 
despised; that the good old man, recognizing him, 
had stopped him, and mildly remonstrated with 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to turn 
back on his downward path; had spoken of the 
grief of his parents, and of his duty to repay 
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them for all their care and kindness in very 
different coin. He — the man sitting by the road- 
side — had only cursed the old man and passed 
on; but before he got quite out of earshot he 
had heard himself denounced as " a snake that 
had turned and stung almost to death the bosoms 
that had nursed him." The words had made a 
deeper impression than at the time he would 
have owned, and as, almost in the same terms 
borrowed from a well-known fable, he had 
bitterly reproached the boy who had robbed 
him, that scene, and with it the whole connected 
story of his life, as if by some miraculous activity 
of mind, such as is said to be experienced by drown- 
ing persons, had passed rapidly before him. 

And, as if acted on by some unseen power, his 
moral nature, which had lain dormant so long, 
seemed suddenly to awake. He saw himself as 
he was; no better, nay, worse than the boy- thief 
he had been accusing so bitterly of base ingrati- 
tude. That boy, he knew, was the almost irre- 
sponsible evil product of evil circumstances, but 
he — ^he had sinned against the light. He saw 
himself first as he was, and then as he ought to 
have been; and in that short hour a revolution 
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seemed to work itself out in his heart. Such 
sudden moral revolutions do sometimes occur. 
They are facts in human experience. Sometimes 
they occur in connection with religious teachings, 
sometimes they are brought about by the shock 
of some startling event, and sometimes, as here, 
they occur when a man is in solitary commune 
with his own soul. More people than know of it 
could, if attention were roused, look back to some 
moment in their lives as a turning-point, when 
they ceased to follow evil, became alive to the 
sense of duty, and began to follow good. 

He — ^Absalom — Abbie Day vis — ^rose to his feet, 
and shook himself, and almost in the words of 
the repentant prodigal said: 

" I will go back to my father and mother, if 
they are still in life, and say, 'I have sinned 

■ 

against heaven, against you, and against myself; 
but give me one other chance to redeem the 
errors of the past.* And may that God whom I 
have forgotten, but who, I believe, is now work- 
ing in my heart, help me in my struggle!" 

It was a summer evening, and old Jacob 
Dayvis, though not now able to do much, was 
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pottering about his front garden. The sun had 
gone down, but there was still light enough to 
do a little more before he went in to bed. 

He paused in his work and sighed. He was 
thinking — as when was he not? — of his lost boy^ 
he was still a boy in Jacob's thought, and won- 
dering where he was, and what he was doing, 
and if the good Lord, in answer to many prayers, 
would not yet turn him from the evil of his 
ways. Perhaps he was already dead — had died 
a child of perdition. 

As Jacob gave vent to another heavy sigh he 
heard a step coming down the lane. Who was 
this passing so late? But the comer did not pass; 
he stopped, leaned his arms on the low gate, and 
looked over. 

" A fine night, friend," said Jacob, whose form 
was dimly visible through the gloom. 

The stranger did not answer, but opened the 
gate and came slowly forward. He looked ear- 
nestly at the old man, and then said: 

"Do you not know me, father?" 

The spade fell to the ground, and the old man 
advanced trembling, seized the speaker by the 
arm, and peered up in his face. 
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" Speak again," he said. 

" It is indeed me, father. I have come back to 
ask you to forgive me, and help me to amend my 
ways." 

More by the voice than the features the old 
man knew his son. He caught him by the hands 
and called: 

"Is'bel! Is'bel!" 

A frail old woman in a snow-white cap came 
quietly to the door. 

"Its Abbie, Is'bel! Isabel, it's Abbie come 
back." 

The mother tottered across the garden path, 
looked at him, and when he said, "Mother," clasped 
him in her arms. 

" Father and mother," said the young man^ " I 
have been cruel to you all my life; God has 
shown me to myself as I am, and have been; but, 
with his help, I will henceforth be different." 

"To his name be the praise!" they said almost 
in one breath as they led him in. 

There was happiness that night in two of these 
hearts, and something very near akin to happi- 
ness in the other. 

The writer of this little story knew Absalom 
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Dayvis in his after life, and is able to say that 
he did become a different man. By the aid of 
the old clergyman he had cursed, and with whom 
he became very friendly, he was enabled to finish 
his education for the medical profession, and 
during the declining years of his parents he was 
not only again their pride, but their comfort and 
stay. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD JUMP AT RHODES. 



A man who had travelled in foreign lands hoaMed very much on 
returning to his own country of the tponderful and heroic things he had 
done in tJie different places he had visited. Among other things, he 
said that when he uhis ai Rhodes he had leapt to such a distance thai 
no ma/n could leap anywhere near him, as there were mjany persons who 
could ufitness. One of the hy-standers, interrupting him, said: " Now, 
my good man, if all this he true there is no need of witnesses. Suppose 
this to he Rhodes; and now for your leap," — ^iBsop. 
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jiT was the custom of us boys (some of ua 
thought ourselves quite young men) to 
gather of an evening among the boats 
which lay drawn up on the beach. Some of the 
boats were old friends, having been turned keel- 
up long i^ for repairs, which their owners 
seemed never to have found time to execute. 
In an open space between two of these ap- 
parently forgotten barks were some roughly 
improvised seats on which we could lounge, and 
while keeping a look-out on the water, and cast- 
ing an eye now and again on the busy one-sided 
main street of Scarbay, which ran for some dis- 
tance parallel with the shore, chat and laugh to 
our hearts' content. 
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One source of amusement to us on such occa- 
sions was the stories we used to hear from little 
Captain Mervelle. He had settled down in the 
village some years back, but where he then came 
from I never heard. Whether he had any right 
to the title of captain was doubtful, but he 
appeared amongst us in a sort of half-nautical 
rig such as retired shipmasters affect, and some- 
how it came to be understood that he liked to 
be called Captain Mervelle, and captain he was 
always called. By his own account he had been 
at sea and had travelled some, and had met with 
many marvellous adventures. His travels and 
adventures appeared to have been mostly in 
Africa. Always when he had anything to tell 
more wonderful than another, it was sure to 
have happened in Africa. He was, as I have 
said, a little man, but he seemed to have been a 
brave one, and to have performed some remark- 
able feats of personal prowess in his day. It 
began to be whispered among us that the cap- 
tain's stories were just a little too wonderful, and 
would have to be taken with "a grain of salt;" 
but they were really so entertaining, and the 
captain was so pleasant and good-natured, that 
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we had hitherto avoided any such expressions of 
doubt as might have deprive 1 us of his company. 
One of our number, Ned Burton, who was always 
up to some bit of fun, was not easy to restrain 
from chaffing the captain. He had got the length 
of winking and coughing at certain parts of the 
stories, but had been admonished to keep within 
due bounds. 

And besides entertaining, the captain's stories 
were sometimes instructive; for whatever exag- 
geration there might be in some of his personal 
reminiscences, we had reason to believe that his 
descriptions of foreign places, and of curious 
natural phenomena, were not much over-stretched, 
but agreed in the main with fact. He seemed 
to like the company of us yoimgsters better than 
that of older people, either from his simplicity of 
character, or perhaps because he found us more 
ready to listen to his tales. At all events, when 
two or three of us were collected on the beach on 
an afternoon he was almost sure to turn up, and, 
after loitering about for a few minutes scanning 
sea and sky, take his seat on a comfortable bit of 
cross planking which was consecrated to his use. 

There he would sit for some time listening to oui* 
(ie7) I 
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talk and saying little, till some one perhaps told 
of an incident rather out of the common, or of a 
feat which the narrator thought clever, which, 
seeming to act like priming to a gun, or a bucket 
of water to a dry pump, was sure to suggest to the 
captain something "which he remembered," still 
more striking and extraordinary. 

One summer evening, when the sun was near- 
ing the tops of the hills far away behind us, some 
of us were as usual at the " meet," as we called it. 
The captain had just taken his seat, and was fill- 
ing the wide-mouthed briar-root pipe, which he 
would suck feebly for hours at a stretch, when 
one of the boatmen belonging to the village came 
slouching along and stopped near us to look sea- 
ward. He, like the captain, was an incomer. He 
came a year or two back from the mining dis- 
tricts on a visit for his health to some friends of 
his in Scarbay, and had never gone away again. 
His uncle was a fisherman, and he had gradually 
fallen into the habit of going out with the boats 
and making himself useful that way in return 
for his keep. He was just a little soft in the 
head, and on that account we boys ventured to 
use some freedom with him. 
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"Are you going out to-night, Mudge?" asked 
one — ^his name was Matthew Mudge. 

Mudge turned round slowly, and in a deep 
voice said: "No." 

"Are you glad, Mudge?" 

" No," in the same tone. 

" I should think you wouldn't like to be afloat 
all night, Mudge?" 

Mudge came slowly forward, and then slowly 
and distinctly, and in pretty good language, said: 

" If you had been afloat a night and a day in 
pitch darkness, with only a few inches between 
your head and the roof of a coal-pit, you wouldn't 
think much of being out on the broad sea, with 
plenty of air, and the sky miles and miles above 

you." 

" Afloat in a coal-pit, Mudge !" said Ned. " That 
must have been in a dream." 

" No dream," said Mudge, shaking his head. 

I scented a story, so nudging Ned to hold his 
tongue, I said: 

"Will you tell us about it, Mudge, if you 
please?" and I made room for him on the log 
which served me as seat. 

" There's not much to tell," said Mudge, drop- 
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ping slowly on to the seat and resting his arms on 
his knees. " It was my shift down," he went on 
somewhat abruptly, " and I was just opening the 
bag in which I carried what we called our dinner 
to take a snack, when I heard a cry ring through 
the workings which went to my heart, for I knew 
it meant danger. I was alone, my mate having 
gone along on some errand, and the working I 
was in was wider and higher than the gallery 
which led into it. We had just driven in a bit 
when the roof gave way, and we had been told 
to bring it down for some feet to prevent acci- 
dents, which we did till we got a solid roof of 
stone. From floor to roof of the cell was perhaps 
ten feet. When I heard the cry I jumped to my 
feet, but before I could turn myseK there was a 
rush and a scream, and I was up to the. knees in 
water. There had been a burst somewhere, and 
the mine was flooded. I knew my only hope of 
escape was to run for a higher level. My way 
lay through a low passage which had to be gone 
along stooping, and by the time I floundered 
through the water to it, it was choke-full. I 
dared not venture in. I floundered back to my 
own working, and found that the water was now 
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deeper there and rapidly rising. How far it 
would rise, or how long it would remain, I could 
not guess; that would depend on where it came 
from, and whether it would find a vent. It con- 
tinued to rise till it reached my waist. I stood 
trembling, not from cold, but with fear. The air 
was dose and warm, and the cold of the water I 
did not feel. But I felt it sweltering and creep- 
ing round me like a beast, and catching me always 
higher and higher, as if it was anxious to get at 
my throat and choke me. I gave myself up for 
lost, and was inclined to let myself drop and get 
it past; when by the light of my lamp, which 
was still burning, I saw a dark object move 
slowly round into my working, and bring up 
with a bump against the cross-wall. I was 
frightened at first, but soon saw it was only 
an empty wagon floating on the water upside 
down. I dragged it towards me, and found it 
could support my weight without sinking; so 
with a great effort, for I was stiffs, I flung myself 
upon it. and found myself sitting safe with my 
legs dangling in the water. Boys, I felt like a 
man respited from the gallows; but in the 
struggle to get up the lamp I had stuck in my 
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cap dropped into the water, and I was left in 
total darkness. 

"Well, how long I sat on that wagon, won- 
dering if the water was still rising, I do not 
know; but it was so long I nearly got mad with 
waiting and wondering. The rush of water, 
wherever it came from, I knew must have been 
great, but if the supply were to stop I thought 
it likely that it would gradually subside by 
spreading into lower holes and levels. The 
pumps I knew would be also at work, and other 
means might be adopted by the managers to 
clear the workings. At last I had too good 
proof that the water was still rising, for reaching 
up my hand I f oimd it touched the roof. The 
air was getting closer, too, and I felt that relief, 
if it came, would likely come too late for me. 
After a while my head touched the roof, and 
soon I had to turn and lie flat on my belly. I 
remember refreshing myself with dipping up 
handfuls of water, drinking some and dashing 
some on my face. Putting up my hand I felt 
the roof within a few inches of my back. I 
think I fairly went out of my head then. I was 
stifling; strange objects seemed to be dancing 
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round me; I shrieked in agony, and I suppose 
fainted clean away, for I knew nothing more till 
I heard voices, and opening my eyes saw lights 
and the faces of men. 

" They found me, I was told, after the water 
had drained oflF, lying senseless on the wagon, 
which was resting top downwards on the groiuid. 
The water must have begun to subside when I 
fainted, or I never could have been got out alive. 
They thought at first I was dead, and it was only 
by chance the doctor who was with them detected 
some signs of life, and brought me round. I had 
been closed up twenty-four hours, they told me 
afterwards. My head," he said, putting his hand 
to his brow, "has been queer ever since, and I never 
could go down a pit again;" and he shuddered. 

"Were there any drowned?" asked one of us. 

" Fifty-two. None of them who were down 
got out but me." And he slowly rose, and with 
his hands in his pockets slouched heavily along 
shore. 

"What do you think of that, captain?" said I. 
" Wasn't it a fearful fix?" 

"Well, yes," said Captain Mervelle, as if he 
grudged the admission; "but IVe been afloat 
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underground longer than that, and in pitch dark- 
ness too." 

"Where?" 

" In Africa." 

Ned, who was now sitting next me, here be- 
came uneasy, but I squeezed his foot with my 
heel, and said: 

*' Tell us about it, Captain." 

The captain, nothing loth, took his pipe from 
his mouth, examined into its condition, put it in 
again, and began: 

" It was when I was in the employ of the 
North African Trading Company. I was explor- 
ing in search of new trade outlets some of the 
interior, north of Upper Guinea " 

"That is where Ashantee is, isn't it. Captain?" 
said one of our number, who plumed himself on 
his geographical knowledge. 

"Yes, but I went much further inland. I 
made my way through what is called Hoosa, 
where there are a great number of cities, such as 
Kano and Sackatoo, some of them with many 
thousand inhabitants, which the people here 
know nothing about. I then crossed a bit of 
the Sahara — you know what that is?" 
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" The sandy desert," said our geographer. 

"Of course; and some bits of it are desert 
enough, but a great deal of it, mind you, is not 
half so bad as is generally supposed. There are 
a great many beautiful and pleasant bits of 
country, let me tell you, scattered about the 
great desert." 

"Are these the mirages, Captain?" asked our 
geographer, anxious to distinguish himself still 
further; but in this case he had rather overshot 
himself. 

"Mirages!" continued the captain; "not a bit 
of mirage about them, but real bits of fertile 
land, with real streams of fine water, and groves 
of trees, and hills and valleys. The district I 
reached after, as I say, crossing a bit of sand, 
was itself a fine example of this. It is called 
Air or Asben, and occupies an oasis in which 
there are actually mountains higher a good deal 
than those over there in Cumberland, higher 
even than the Scottish Bens. I stayed for a few 
weeks at Agades, the capital of this kingdom, for 
it has, or at least had when I was there, a king 
or sultan. It is a place with seven or eight thou- 
sand inhabitants; but, according to accounts, was 
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in former times much larger, and very rich and 
prosperous. There was not much trade to be 
done in it now, I saw, and soon became anxious 
to get out of it. Not wishing to retrace my steps 
I took advantage of a caravan which was start- 
ing for Timbuctoo. You have heard of Tim- 
buctoo?" 

yes, some of us had heard of Timbuctoo, and 
the geographer volunteered the information that 
it was near the river Nile. 

" Well, you are not far off the mark," said the 
captain; "only two letters of the alphabet you 
may say, and some two thousand miles; that is 
to say, it is the Niger and not the Nile near 
which Timbuctoo stands. But the names are a 
little like, and the one is to the north-west of 
Africa what the other is to the north-east, so 
there is little wonder that this young gentleman 
mistook the one for the other." 

Our geographer murmured that he meant the 
Niger, but retired for that evening into private 
life. 

" I will tell you all about Timbuctoo some other 
time,'' continued the captain, " and also about my 
journey over the great desert; for I made up my 
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mind to continue with the caravan, go with it 
right across the Sahara to Morocco, keeping my 
eyes open by the way, and come home by the 
Mediterranean. We had reached the district 
called Tuat, within 300 miles of the southern 
boundary of Morocco, when the adventure hap- 
pened I referred to when I began. 

" We were moving across a plain composed for 
the most part of sand, but with patches here and 
there of rough vegetation, when an ostrich was 
seen to run across the horizon to our right. I 
had often chased these swiftly running birds, but 
had never succeeded in capturing one. It is a 
curious habit of these birds that they always run 
in a sort of semicircle, and I thought I could 
almost catch up this one by riding across its path 
to the point it would reach if it kept on its pre- 
sent course. Noting the direction of the caravan's 
route, and knowing I could easily overtake it, 
I jumped on a small horse I kept for occasional 
use in this way, and galloped off gun in hand. 

" After riding some distance I saw that what 
a bit away had seemed only a dark blue hillock 
resolved itself into an extensive grove of trees, 
marking the situation doubtless of one of the 
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fertile spots, or oases, which, as I have told you, 
are often come across in the Sahara, and I could 
plainly see the ostrich skirting it. I spurred on, 
but did not succeed in heading the bird. I was 
so near it, however, that I thought I might ride 
it down. The ostrich runs very swiftly at first 
— as fast as an express train, I believe — but it soon 
slackens in its speed, and I thought I observed 
that this one, even after it sighted me, ran like one 
half -tired out. I followed it round the shoulder 
of the wood quite out of sight of the caravan, 
and the sportsman fever getting up, I rode on 
without thinking of danger. I was making on 
it, and had just raised my weapon to take a 
flying shot when my horse stumbled and fell. 
We were both up in a moment or two none the 
worse, but when I looked for the bird it was 
nowhere to be seen. There was a spur of the 
forest, for it was quite a forest, a quarter of a 
mile ofi^ round which it must have gone. I re- 
mounted and galloped to the spot. There the 
bird was, a good way off*, steering towards what 
seemed a fertile slope of hill nicely wooded up 
one side. I had little hope of overtaking it now, 
so I sent my ball after it on the chance of a hit. 
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" I never knew the result; for the report of my 
gun was immediately followed by a yell, a shower 
of arrows, and a rush of dark forms from amid 
the trees. None of the arrows struck me, but 
the horse was dropped. I cleared him with a spring 
as he fell, and stood face to face with about 
twenty black fellows, every one of whom was of 
a stature I had not seen equalled before in any of 
the savage tribes I had come across. I had no 
time to reload, so grasping my gun by the muzzle 
I laid from me as they made a rush. I knocked 
down some of the huge fellows, but was, of course, 
soon overpowered and bound hand and foot. 

"I was left lying on the sward while they 
held a council of war some paces distant. I 
now observed that the chief, as I took him to bq 
from his giving apparently the word of com- 
mand and having some feathers stuck in his 
matted locks, was brown, which was the pre- 
vailing tint of the natives thereabout, while the 
others were quite black. I found from a few 
words I caught that the chief was talking to 
them in a lingo I understood a little, but could 
not make out distinctly what he or any of them 
said. I expected nothing but instant death when 
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two o£ them approached me; but instead they cut 
my legs free and made signs I must go with 
them. I was set in the middle of the band; the 
chief, who had shouldered my gun, took the lead, 
and we marched off right across the plain to- 
wards the wooded slope I had seen in the dis- 
tance. Entering the forest we proceeded along 
a well-marked path for a considerable distance. 
We had marched so, I am sure, for a couple of 
hours, and I was just like to drop with fatigue 
when we came upon what looked liker a negro 
encampment than the more regular settlements 
commonly met with there. The huts were scat- 
tered along the brow of a bank which overlooked 
a stream of some size. 

" There was a great uproar in the camp when 
we arrived, a rushing out from the huts of men, 
women, and children, and a clatter of tongues. 
I was set in the midst of the crowd while the 
story of my capture was told; and then there 
was silence as the chief and the biggest of the 
fellows I had knocked down, and who seemed to 
be little the worse — they have desperate hard 
heads these negroes — came towards me, the latter 
with a short spear in his hand. 
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" ' Great chief/ I cried, to let him hear I could 
talk his lingo, which I thought might propitiate 
him, ' do not let me be harmed and I will give 
reward — teach you many things — shoot gun — 
make clothes,' — they were all nearly naked, — 
* like mine — and — ^and — many things/ 

" The chiefs eye gleamed — he was a fine tall 
fellow with quite a European shape of face — and 
he spoke a few words to the other fellow, then 
turning to me, said: 

"'Bubbalee says must kill white devil who 
knocked him down/ 

" ' Let me fight him,' I said, as a last resource. 
'If he knock me down let him kill me; if I 
knock him down again, let me kill him/ 

" The chiefs eye gleamed again, and he turned 
to Bubbalee. 

" ' Bubbalee not afraid,' he said. 

" Bubbalee looked at me and grinned. I was 
not above half his weight, and he probably 
thought there would not be the smallest difficulty 
in knocking me down. He seized a club and 
poised it in his massive right hand, and the chief, 
cutting the thong which bound my arms, offered 
me a similar weapon. I did not like the weapons 
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at all, though, having some skill in fence, I be- 
lieved I might have managed to get the first rap 
at Bubbalee's skulL I would have much pre- 
ferred, however, to try it regular English fashion. 
"'Great chief I' I said, *in my country we 
make knock-down fight with fists — ^no club — no 
spear — no knife;' and I doubled up my fist and 
shook it at Bubbalee. 

" * Good,' said the chief, ' Bubbalee, good.' 
'' Bubbalee closed his own fist, seemed to com- 
pare its size with that of mine, laughed, threw 
down his club, and made a step towards me with 
uplifted arm. I stood on the defensive, and he 
let fly. The stroke was easily parried, and the 
savage, who had of course no skiU, seemed 
absolutely astounded at the way I managed to 
put aside blow after blow, and elude others with 
a quick twist of my body. The chief was, I 
daresay, no less astonished, for he cried 'Yah!' 
— their favourite exclamation — repeatedly, and 
the crowd yelled 'Yah! Yah!' Bubbalee stood 
still and looked at me. I had not given him a 
single stroke except one or two on the right arm, 
which had made it a little shaky. I saw he was 
in a great rage, and made ready for the rush he 
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was sure to make. The rush was what I wanted, 
and he made it. Stepping lightly aside so that 
instead of hitting me he plunged past me, I gave 
him one from the shoulder just behind the right 
cheek. He was already half off his balance, and 
the heavy blow laid him on the ground like a 
felled ox. 

" The chief handed me a spear to despatch him, 
but I bowed, and said: 

" ' Let Bubbalee live.' 

' The chief, whose name I learned was Kahta- 
mah, signified consent by taking back the spear. 

"I was led like a conqueror to a hut and 
regaled with a feast, rude, but sweet, for I was 
very hungry. When I came out I saw Bubbalee 
standing amongst the others looking rather crest- 
fallen. I went over and shook him by the hand. 
He seemed pleased, and accepted my proffered 
friendship by Ufting my hand and placing it on 
his brow, which is their token of cordial greeting. 
I do not think, however, he ever fully forgave 
the two knock-downs I had given him. 

" I was now fairly installed as a sort of chief 
amongst them, and in a day or two I was shown a 
little girl, one of Kahtamah s daughters, whom I 
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was to get for a wife when she was a little older. 
There was no one old enough and at the same 
time good enough for me, the chief said. I was 
very glad to put oflF my wedding as long as they 
liked. I hoped before Ta-Mel, or the White Bird 
(she really was a shade lighter than the rest of 
the women), was old enough, to be far away. 
Meanwhile I was called on to redeem my promise 
to the chief and teach him to shoot. My supply 
of powder and ball was soon exhausted, but by 
some means Kahtamah managed to procure a 
new supply, and I had to teach not only him but 
the others in turn. I hinted to him one day that 
he might let me go to get the reward I had pro- 
mised him, but he put me off, reminding me that 
I had promised to make him some clothes like 
my own. This was a rash promise, for of course 
I knew nothing of tailoring, and I grasped at the 
excuse that there was no cloth. One day he 
brought me a large gray blanket and said, 'There.' 
I was fairly caught, and had no other shift than 
sit down, cut out a pair of drawers as well as I 
could with my pocket-knife, and stitch them 
together with the needle and thread I always 
carried with me on my travels. No traveller 
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should neglect to carry needles and thread with 
him. There is always a button coming off, or 
something happening to one's clothes which a 
few stitches can put right. I put together a 
feasible pair of drawers which tied at the waist 
with a string, and Kahtamah pulled them on and 
paraded very proudly backwards and forwards 
through the village, and seemed to be very much 
admired in his new costume by the ladies of the 
tribe. 

"This, however, grew tiresome after a few 
weeks, and I became anxious to get off. Why 
did I not run for it? you may ask. Well, I 
soon found I was strictly watched. There were 
always two big fellows near me, who also slept in 
my hut at night; and no one, I observed, watched 
my movements more closely than Bubbalee." 

" But what about your being afloat longer than 
Mudge in a dark pit?" interrupted Ned, who was 
getting impatient. For my part I was so in- 
terested in what I was hearing that I had for- 
gotten all about the incident the captain had 
undertaken to cap. 

" I did not say I was in a pit," said the captain 
a little crossly; "but I am coming to it." 
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" As for escaping," he continued, " I had no 
idea what direction to take. At last, however, I 
made up my mind to try it this way: — A little 
above the kraal — a kraal is a negro village, you 
know — the river I have mentioned broadened into 
a small lake where the water lay smooth and 
quiet. Here the tribe had two or three rudely 
constructed little boats in which they went out 
to fish. At the lower end of the lake the water 
rushed out deep and rapid, and I thought if I 
could get afloat in one of the canoes I might 
glide down the stream till I came on some open 
country where I might either guess my way back 
to Kaliba or fall in with some caravan. If I did 
get off I knew it must be in the night, and the 
difficulty was to get out from amongst the huts 
unobserved, and provide myself with a small stock 
of provisions for the expedition, which might 
occupy several days. After some weeks I was 
not quite so narrowly watched, and I contrived 
when going to the lake with the chief a-fishing, 
as I frequently did, to conceal some provisions in 
my pockets and store them in a cavity near the 
water, over which I placed a large stone to pro- 
tect my store against the ravages of beast or bird. 
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My hiding-place was near some trees, which I 
made an excuse to linger behind, and which con- 
cealed me for a few minutes from my com- 
panions. 

"I fixed on the night I would make the at- 
tempt, and about midnight, thinking my jailers 
were sound asleep, I got up quietly and literally 
stepped over the two black forms which were 
stretched on a piece of matting near the door; 
but just as I got outside I heard a noise, and 
turning round, there were the two fellows con- 
fronting me, and crying, *Yah!' One of them 
was Bubbalee. I had not a moment to hesitate, 
so let fly at them with left and right straight 
in the forehead, and sent them sprawling inside 
the tent." 

"That was the third time," remarked Ned, 
" you floored Bubbalee." 

" Yes," said the captain quietly, and Ned's eye, 
the one nearest me, closed. 

"I then ran for it," continued the captain. 
" Fortunately I met no one, and trusted that, if 
the two recovered in time to give the alarm, 
search would at first be made in some other 
direction. I was not long in transferring my 
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stock o£ provisions to one o£ the canoes, and 
paddling to the centre of the stream, down 
which I was soon gliding swiftly. As I passed 
the kraal I could hear the sound of a commo- 
tion, and saw lights moving about, but it was too 
dark for them to see me, so I passed unnoticed. 
That was the last I saw or heard of Kahtamah, 
Bubbalee, Ta-Mel, or any of their tribe. 

" I glided on steadily till morning broke, when 
I found I was still between two densely- wooded 
banks. Immediately, however, the sides became 
steeper and barer. I took my breakfast com- 
fortably, and then smoked a cigar." 

"A cigar!" cried Ned; "had they cigars?" 
"I had some in my case when captured, and 
had been smoking the native stuff, which was 
pleasant though rather weak. The boat was 
now proceeding more slowly, and I made up my 
mind to remain in it all that day at least before 
I ventured to land. By noon I got drowsy, 
having slept none the night before, and the sun 
was very hot. The sides of the river, which still 
continued deep and smooth, had become more 
rocky and precipitous, and I did not see that 
anything could go wrong though I took a short 
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nap; so 1 stretched myself comfortably out with 
my cap over my face and dropped over. 

" When I awoke I was astonished to find that 
deep night had already fallen. I had the feel- 
ing that my nap had been rather short, but it 
must have lasted from noon till night. And such 
a night! so intensely dark, and not even a star 
visible in the black vault above me. I felt I was 
still gliding onwards, but there was a strange 
echoing sound round me which I could not ac- 
count for. I sat up, rubbed my eyes, struck a 
match — " 

"Match!" cried Ned, 

" Yes, I had a box in my pocket." 

" When did you say this happened. Captain?" 

'' I did not name a year." 

"Lucifer- matches came into general use — " 
said Ned in a low voice, as if he were quoting 
from some school-book. 

"Never mind; it was before this at all events," 
said the captain. " I struck a match and looked 
my watch." 

"I wonder they let you keep your watch," 
said one youngster who wished to get his word 
in, and who had read of the curiosity of savages 
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about watches. The captain just gave him a look 
and went on, 

" I looked my watch and found to my aston- 
ishment that it was only three in the afternoon." 

" It might have been three next morning," put 
in Ned, rather glibly I thought. 

" Well, it might, but you see it wasn't. The 
light of the match showed me why I was in pitch 
darkness at that time of day, for the flash was 
reflected from damp glistening sides as of a rail- 
way tunnel, and from a damp glistening roof as 
well. I was actually in a tunnel, not a railway 
tunnel, but a river tunnel. I had heard of a river 
thereabouts which disappeared undergroimd, and 
I knew at once that I must unwittingly have set 
myself afloat upon it or one of its tributaries. I 
had glided into the tunnel while asleep without 
being aware of it. The sweat broke out all over 
me as I realized my awful situation, and I made 
a desperate attempt to paddle up-stream and get 
out where I had come in. But I had only one 
paddle, and I found I could make no way against 
the strong current; so after thoroughly exhausting 
myself with repeated efibrts, I gave it up in 
despair. Striking two matches at once I found 
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the roof was higher than I had first supposed. 
It might be 20 feet up, I thought, and the width 
of the tunnel seemed to be about double that. 
Where the river went I had no idea, nor, so far 
as I knew, had anybody. Some thought it went 
down into the bowels of the earth and discharged 
itself into a great central boiling lake which sup- 
plied with steam some far distant volcano; others 
that it was absorbed in sandy strata; and others 
that it discharged itself into the ocean somewhere 
by some unknown outlet. But these, I believed, 
were mere speculations. Wherever it went I 
counted myself a dead man, and when once the 
mind of a brave man is made up to the worst, it 
is astonishing with what composure he can wait 
on the end. If he be comfortable, and has some- 
thing to eat and drink, it certainly helps him to 
take things calmly; and I was pretty comfort- 
able, had three days' provisions in the boat, and 
plenty of water within easy reach. So after the 
first hour, in which I must confess I endured 
some agony of mind, I settled down, took a light 
dinner, for I thought it as well to economize and 
prolong life as long as I could in case anything 
might ' turn up,' and smoked another cigar. 
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"The only discomfort I felt was from chilliness. 
The air felt cold after the warm African sun- 
shine; but I was hardy, and after drawing a 
blanket round me I had fortunately placed in 
the boat along with the other things, I was quite 
snug. On I glided for hours and hours, striking 
a match now and again, and seeing that the roof 
was sometimes lower, sometimes higher, and that 
the distance between the sides of the tunnel 
varied from time to time. There was always, 
however, plenty of room, and once the space 
widened into quite a subterranean lake; but the 
current took me straight through into a passage 
narrow at first, but gradually expjuiding again. 
I felt there was nothing for me but patience. 
About twelve midnight I got sleepy again, laid 
myself out, and you may believe it or not, but I 
had as sweet a sleep as ever I had above ground 
in more promising circumstances. I had taken 
care to wind up my watch, and on waking found 
it was nine o'clock, just time for breakfast. I 
took a frugal meal, still gliding on pretty swiftly 
as I found by striking a match and noting how 
fast some object in the nearest wall appeared to 
shoot past me. While smoking my cigar I was 
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startled by a glimmer of daylight. My heart 
gave a bound of expectation, but it soon sank 
again, for I saw at once that the light came 
downward through a long narrow shaft. Look- 
ing up as I shot past I could have imagined my- 
self at the bottom of a deep coal-pit. On again 
into complete darkness, with only this little bit 
of comfort that I had not yet got so far down 
into the bowels of the earth as to make the get- 
ting up again utterly impossible. 

"Another day went rather wearily past, and 
I had another short sleep. My notion of the 
hours then got rather confused, and I did not 
know whether it was day or night. Once, put- 
ting my hand over the side of the boat into the 
water in an absent manner, my fingers closed on 
something which had glided between them. I 
knew by the wriggling that I had caught a fish 
of some kind. Lifting it out and managing to 
strike a match, I saw that it was a clean-looking 
thing about the size of a herring, but without 
eyes. The fishes in such a place, you see, don't 
need eyes, and so don't have them. This one looked 
quite edible. Here was a way, I thought, in which 
I might prolong life, if no disaster terminated it 
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before my provisions ran out. In the meantime 
I returned the struggling creature to the water, 
no doubt to its own immense satisfaction. I did 
not need, however, to take to fishing for a living. 

" As I calculated I had been two days and a 
half in the tunnel when I laid myself down for 
my third underground sleep. I was wakened by 
the sunlight streaming on my uncovered face. I 
had glided into the tunnel while asleep, and 
while asleep I had glided quietly out of it. The 
cave whence I had issued was already out of 
sight behind me; I was moving between high 
precipitous banks, but, thank Heaven, open to 
the blessed light of the sky. 

" Slowly the banks lowered and receded, and 
at length I glided into what seemed a lake of 
considerable extent. I paddled to where the 
beach ofiered convenience for landing, and as 
soon as the canoe touched land scrambled out, 
stiff and sore in every joint. 

" Suddenly there was a rattle of arms, a gleam 
of steel through the trees, and a cry of : 

^''Quivive?' 

" 'Ami!' I roared, and the next moment found 
myself in the midst of a detachment of French 
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soldiers. I was on the outskirts of Algeria, and 
had fallen in with a party from one of the mili- 
tary outposts. 

"I received the kindest treatment from the 
Frenchmen, who were both amused and aston- 
ished by the story I had to tell them, and by 
their aid I soon got again within the bounds of 
civilization. You see now what I meant when I 
said I had been longer afloat underground than 
the collier fellow." 

"It is a capital story, Captain," said Ned; "but 
it is singular that all the strange things you 
have met with happened in Africa" — I gave Ned 
another dash with my foot, but he was not to 
be repressed — "and all the clever things you did. 
Have you not met with anything strange in this 
country? Or, for the matter of that, why not 
imagine this to be Rhodes" — (the rascal had been 
reading -^sop), "I mean Africa — and Big Bill 
coming along there to be Bubbalee, and let us 
see you tumble him; I am sure he will be willing 
to let you try." 

The captain rose, put his pipe slowly in his 
pocket, and fixing a look on Ned more of sorrow 
than of anger, said: 
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" Yes, IVe met with something strange in this 
country — a youngster who when he hears a good 
story cares where it happened, and a gentleman's 
son who is not respectful to a man who might 
be — ^his elder brother;" and walked away home- 
ward through the dusk. 

When the captain was out of sight we took 
Ned and "bumped" him; that is, we swung him 
by arms and legs, and brought a certain part of 
his person several times into smart contact with 
a boat's side. He deserved it, for after that night 
the captain was not quite so free with his storiea 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 



** A I/ion, tired of the chaser lay sleeping at full length under 
a shady tree. Some Mice scrambling over him while he slept 
axooJce him. Laying his paw upon one of them he wa^ abotU to 
crush him, hut the Mouse implored his m^rcy in such mjoving 
terms that he let him go. Some time after the Lion was caught 
in a net laid hy some hunters, and unable to free himself, made 
the forest resound with his roars. The Moum whose life had been 
spared came, and with his little sharp teeth soon gnawed the ropes 
OMinder, and set the Lion free." — ^iEsoP. 
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CHARLIE THE LION. 




|HAT*S wrong with you to-night, 
Charlie?" said Mrs. Nugent to her 
son who was sitting over his lesson- 
book, with his head on his hand, and his eyes 
fixed not on the book, but, a^ the saving is, on 
vacancy. "You are not getting on with your 
lessons; what are you thinking of?" 

Charlie Nugent was a fine-looking boy about 
fifteen years of age, with large blue eyes, and a 
mass of yellowish, curly hair, carelessly shed from 
his brow. He was finishing his education in the 
old High School of Glasgow, preparatory to enter- 
ing his father's office and coming forward to take 
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charge of the flourishing business which there 
was every prospect of his succeeding to. He was 
clever as well as fine-looking, a brave, bold, dash- 
ing boy, never last on the playground, nor behind 
with his lessons. On this evening he seemed dis- 
turbed about something, saying little, and doing 
little else than brood. Hence his mother's ques- 
tion. 

Charlie did not reply at once. 

"What is it, Charlie?" persisted Mrs. Nugent. 
He was an only son, and she was used to claim 
and get his confidence in all his joys and sorrows; 
nor was he yet old enough, if he ever would be, 
to disdain the comfort of pouring his troubles 
into a mother's ear. 

" Well," said Charlie at length, " the truth is I 
hit little Mousie Miller, and I cannot get his look 
out of my head." 

" You hit him ! Not very hard, surely. And 
what was it for?" 

" It was for — . Well, you see, we were play- 
ing, and he was on our side, and he stupidly lost 
a run — ^he is a stupid little beggar — I was cap- 
tain of course, and was so — so vexed — and — ^and 
angered, that I hit him pretty hard. The little 
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beggar fell, and as he was rising he gave me such 
a pitiful look, I cannot get it out of my head, 
m never touch him again," concluded Charles 
ruefully. 

"You certainly had no right to touch him, 
Charlie. I do not wonder you are vexed about 
it. He is much smaller than you, and from what 
I know of Neddie Miller, or, as you will call him, 
Mousie — " 

" AU the f eUows call him that." 

" Well, I suppose you have all nicknames, there 
is not so much harm in that — though it is not 
a pretty custom either; but as I was saying, from 
what I know of Neddie he is not a boy who 
would harm any one. He is not very bright, 
certainly, but his mother tells me he is an obe- 
dient son, and as quiet as — as a mouse. He is 
a queer-looking little thing too, I must confess, 
and, his mother being poor, is not so well dressed 
as some of you, but these are no reasons why he 
should be ill-used." 

"All the fellows snub him, and knock him about." 

"Well, it is very wrong; and I don't see, 
Charlie, but you must ask his pardon to-morrow, 
and be kinder to him in future." 
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"Ask his pardon! ' The little beggar — why, his 
mother gets work from our house." 

" Yes, his mother gets work from your father's 
warehouse; but that is no disgrace to her. It 
was through me she got it. I knew her long ago, 
and when she was left a widow in poor circum- 
stances she spoke to me. I call and see her 
sometimes, as you know, and that is how I know 
something about Neddie. It is not without great 
exertion she is able to keep her boy at a good 
school, but she is very anxious to give him a fair 
start in life. Now, don't you think both Ned 
and his mother are more deserving of respect 
than contempt?" 

" I'll never hit him again," repeated Charles. 

" I believe that, my boy, and I am glad to see 
you vexed about it. But if you say a word to him 
by way of atonement for the past it will make 
both of you much happier." 

Charlie did not make any promise, but he 
mentally decided that he would like to take his 
mother's advice, and with a mind and heart much 
relieved, he set about his lessons and got them 
over with something like his usual despatch. 

Next morning he was forward a few minutes 
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before school time in order to have a run in the 
ground before turning in to lessons. He found 
a good many of his schoolmates already assembled, 
and standing a little apart was Neddie, or 
"Mousie" Miller. Neddie was short-necked, and 
pinched in features; he had small peeping eyes, 
drew his shoulders forward when standing, and 
his appearance altogether really suggested the 

** Wee, cowrin', timorous beastie," 

after which the boys had named him. 

Just as Charles Nugent entered the play- 
ground, one of the bigger boys was running from 
one corner to another, and as he passed Neddie 
he twisted his foot round and catching the latter 
behind the knee brought him to the ground. 
Running on, the boy passed close to Charlie, 
who giving him a sharp push, brought him down 
next. 

"What do you mean by that?" cried the boy, 
scrambling to his feet and advancing to Charlie. 

" I don't mean anything," said Charlie, putting 
his hands coolly in his pockets and confronting 
the other, who was about his match in size, but 
had not the same bold, open, leonine look. " At 
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least no more," added Charlie, " than you meant 
by bringing down Mousie — Neddie Miller." 

" Don't do it again." 

"Well, ril not say I won't, in the same cir- 
cumstances." 

"Hillo! here's Noogie going to bully for 
Mousie!" 

The other boys scenting a fight gathered round. 

"A ring! a ring!" some of them cried. 

"What's the go?" asked others. 

" The long and the short of it," said Charlie, " is, 
that Potato" (the boy's name was really Shaw, 
and he had at first been nicknamed "Potato- 
shaw," but that being too long for common use, 
the last and more legitimate syllable had been 
dropped), " Potato tumbled Mousie, and I tumbled 
Potato. If he can't take a trip he shouldn't give 
one. If he wants to fight, I'm ready." 

"Who said I wanted to fight? I asked what 
you meant by it." 

" And I've told you." 

At this moment the school bell rang, and the 
most of the lads skurried towards the door, " Po- 
tato" amongst them. 

Charlie went over to Neddie Miller and said: 
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"Tin sorry I hit you yesterday, Mousie; I 
shouldn't have done it." 

" It doesn't make no odds," said Neddie looking 
up with a glance of pleased surprise; and when 
Charlie marched off to the school-room he fol- 
lowed at his heels, and took his place as near 
Charlie as his own position in a lower class 
allowed. 

There was no more said about the fight; but 
it soon came to be understood that Nugent had 
taken Miller under his protection, and the latter's 
time became considerably pleasanter. Charlie was 
a general favourite, and led in so many of the 
sports that his good- will was courted; and be- 
jrides his powers in battle had been so well proved 
that few even of the bigger boys cared to quarrel 
with him. From this time too Neddie began 
to haunt Charlie's steps in play hours; not in a 
troublesome way, but still wherever Charlie was, 
in games or half -holiday excursions, Neddie was 
sure to be seen not far off, either gazing admir- 
ingly at him, or trotting at his heels, ready to do 
anything that was wanted. On the other hand 
Charlie seemed to "hanker" after Neddie, and 
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when he was absent, would be looking round 
saying, "Where's Mousie?" 

One day Neddie ventured to ask Charlie a 
question about his lessons. This led to the more 
advanced and clever boy regularly giving the 
other a little help. Charlie did not do Neddie's 
lessons for him, which would have done him 
harm rather than good, but he showed him what 
was wanted done, and sometimes how to do it; 
and Neddie, who, as we have said, was rather 
dull, got on much the better of this little help. 
When once he got the idea, he was very indus- 
trious in working it out. The result was that 
though they never became what is called "chums" 
or companions, they were often seen together, 
and the boys came to call them " The Lion and 
the Mouse." 

In a year or two Charlie Nugent left school, 
and lost sight of Neddie Miller altogether. 



*^o^^ 



"MOUSIE MILLER." 

HWENTY years or so afterwards, a small 
party were sitting in the parlour of a 
house in St. Vincent Street. It was 
one of those houses which, not so long ago, were 
the comfortable and commodious residences of 
Glasgow magnates, but which have recently been 
swallowed up by the rapidly increasing business 
requirements of the city. The party consisted of 
Chailes Nugent, now a well-developed, jolly- 
looking, florid-complexioned, bewhiskered man, 
approaching middle age; his mother, gray-haired, 
but still straight-backed and active looking; his 
wife, a soft sweet-featured thing perhaps ten 
years younger than himself, and, leaning on her 
mother'e knee, a little girl who was pronounced 
by her grandmamma to be the very picture of 
what Charles was at her age. 
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The aspect of the group was gloomy. The 
younger woman was looking perplexed, the elder 
serious; Charles sat in a desponding attitude, his 
elbow on the table, and his head sunk upon his 
hand. He had just been telling them that his 
business affairs were in a very bad way — ^that he 
saw nothing before him but bankruptcy, — and 
such a bankruptcy as, if honestly carried out, 
would involve a sad descent in the social scale. 

Very soon after Charles had been assumed as 
a partner in the firm of Nugent and Son his 
father had died, leaving him sole owner and sole 
manager of the large concern. He was not with- 
out business ability of a kind, and at first he 
worked with enthusiasm, and achieved some fair 
successes. His parts were, however, more brilli- 
ant than solid; he was deficient in perseverance 
and application; and gradually he became less 
attentive to his business, and fonder of such 
amusements as so often prove too attractive to 
young men of ardent temperament. His fine 
appearance, vivacity, and amiability gained him 
many friends and admirers, and his society was 
eagerly sought after. He never fell into actual 
immorality, nor even got dissipated, but became 
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what is called a " company man," making a busi- 
ness of what ought to have been rare recreations, 
and letting his real business drift. The result 
was that his affairs gradually fell into disorder. 
Besides, having started with good means, he had 
acquired a habit of indulging expensive tastes, 
and some years back had married a young and 
pretty wife accustomed to a rather luxurious 
style of living. The dissipation of his capital 
and imminent ruin of his business was not the 
work of one or two years; it took many years 
to do it. When at length he came (as one of 
his intrinsic good qualities is almost sure to do) 
to see the folly of his ongoing, and the necessity 
of a change, it was too late. He had got a little 
tired of the sort of life he had been living, and 
would gladly have settled down to a comfortable, 
happy, and industrious home life, but that was 
now impossible. He had made a struggle, and 
had delayed taking his wife, and his mother (who 
still lived with him) into his confidence; but he 
now found that he could go no further without 
sinking deeper in difficulties, and risking money 
which was not his own but his creditors'. 

"There is nothing for it, Charlie," said his 
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mother, "but giving up everything we possess, 
and making some sort of a new start. I never 
thought that your father's name — but that is 
nothing — you must not risk losing another 
farthing/' 

Charles sighed, and looked over at his young 
wife. 

" If I could get a settlement and go on, but I 
really do not see my way. I am sorry for 
Annie. I am glad you will have something safe, 
mother ." 

"All that I have will go to your creditors. 
It came from the business, and must go back." 

" No, no — ^no need for that." 

"But yes; that is fixed." 

Here Charles's wife rose, went over and kissed 
him on the brow. 

" Never mind about me, Charlie," she said, and 
sitting down again, smiled back in his face. 

Charles's eyes filled with tears. 

"Much depends on your creditors how you 
will be treated, I suppose," said his mother. 

" By far my largest creditors are Grayling and 
Gunter of London. I don't know what sort of 
men they are. Always transacted our business 
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by letter, or through agents and travellers. I 
intend writing them to-morrow, stating the case, 
and asking what steps they wish taken." 

Eight or ten days later Charles Nugent was 
sitting in his back parlour expecting a visitor. 
On the table were ledgers, paper, pens, ink, and 
blotting pads, as if business was contemplated. 
He was in fact waiting a promised or threatened 
visit from "Grayling and Gunter," or at least 
from one of them, he did not know which. 

About the hour named in the note appointing 
the meeting a visitor was ushered in. 

He announced himself as from Grayling and 
Gunter, London. Charles shook hands with him, 
and placed a comfortable seat for him, not at the 
table in the meantime, but near the fire; for it 
was winter time, and a keen wind was blowing 
outside. The visitor stretched out his hands 
to the blaze and seemed to enjoy the warmth. 

"Seasonable weather, as they say," he repiarked, 
looking hard at Charles. 

The latter had now time to examine his visitor, 
whose coming he had waited nervously, and in 
whose presence, as that of one who, to some ex- 
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tent, held his fate in his hands, he could not help 
something like a tremor creeping over him. He 
was a little grave-faced man, about his own age 
probably, but older looking, with a patch of bald- 
ness beginning to appear on the top of his head 
Thin-featured, with more appearance of shrewd- 
ness than power in his aspect 

Charles was trying to frame some commonplace 
reply to the commonplace remark, when the 
stranger resumed: 

"I would have recognized you, Mr. Nugent, 
anywhere; but I daresay you do not know me; 
I am more changed." 

Charles looked at him again, but could not 
name him. 

**You have quite forgotten, I dare say, your 
old schoolfellow Neddie Miller?'* 

"What?" cried Charles, starting forward; 
"Mou— " 

" Yes, just Mousie Miller." 

" Well — ^yes — I do see Mou — Neddie Miller in 
you! This is an unexpected pleasure. I had 
quite lost sight of you for many a long year. 
But— but— " 

" But you expected Grayling and Gunter, or at 
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least one o£ them. Well, I am both o£ them. 
That is to say, I am the only member o£ the firm 
of Grayling and Gunter." 

" Bless me! how can that heV* 

" Quite simply. You know my uncle sent for 
mother a year or two after you left school — at 
least your mother knew all about it at the time. 
He had become ill, and required some one to 
keep him on whom he could depend; so the 
sister he had neglected when in health was sum- 
moned to attend his couch. My mother did not 
think it well to refuse, for she was promised a 
home for herself, and he undertook to get me a 
situation in the mercantile house where he had 
been manager for many years, and to push me 
on. He lived some time as a sort of half invalid, 
and when he died left my mother a couple of 
thousand pounds, besides all his furniture. Mean- 
while he had set me going as a clerk in Grayling 
and Gunter's. I never was a very bright lad, 
you know, but somehow I got into favour with 
the house, wore steadily up, and was made a 
partner some nine or ten years ago. Since then 
one of the old men has died and the other has 
retired; so you see it comes round very simply 
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after all that I should be Grayling and Gunter 
rolled into one." 

Charles shook his old friend's hand warmly. 

"I'm sure I congratulate you," he said; "I had 
no idea — " 

" No, of course not I knew well enough who 
our customers Nugent and Son were, but I heard 
you had become a dashing, successful society 
man, and somehow I felt backward to claim 
acquaintanceship." 

"I am sincerely glad to see you, Mr. Miller, 
but," and here Charles flushed up, " I must con- 
fess I would have liked to meet you under differ- 
ent circumstances." 

"Ay; what is all this? Your letter gave me 
quite a shock. I made up my mind to come 
down at once and talk about it. Things cannot 
surely be so bad." 

Charles, recovering from his momentary fit of 
confusion, told his story in the free and frank 
maimer which was habitual to him; how he had 
neglected the business while increasing his ex- 
penditure, and how when he had determined on 
turning over a new leaf he had found nothing, 
or rather, worse than nothing, on the other side. 
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"The whole question," he said in conclusion, 
"is how to secure you and my other creditors 
against further loss, and to make that loss as 
small as possible." 

"Have you any objection, Mr. Nugent, to my 
going into the affair with some detail, and seeing 
how matters stand?" 

" Certainly not; that is what I wish." 

"Well, as I intend, now that I am here, to 
spend some days in the city, we need not com- 
mence to-night." 

" So much the better," said Charles; " we shall 
have one night's talk over old stories. Come 
into the next room; I think we shall find my 
wife there, and my mother, your mother s old 
friend, too." 

Several busy days passed. Neddie Miller 
showed that whatever accomplishments he might 
lack he was at least a thorough man of business. 
In an incredibly short space of time he appeared 
to master the situation. 

"Well, Charlie" (the more formal had given 
way to the old familiar styles of address), he 
said one night after they had come home from 
a hard day's work at the office, " I think I now 

(167) M 
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see the fix yon are in, and — your way out of 
it" 

Charles shook his head 

"Yon have certainly put things in a more 
favourable light, but — " 

" I see your way," pursued Mr. Miller, " and I 
see mina With a little application, a little 
economy, and a little help, you may keep afloat 
and regain your old position in no very long time. 
Your connection is first-rate, and the prospects 
of trade are good." 

" The application and economy I can undertake 
for, but where is the help to come from?" 

" From me, Charlie. I will advance you what 
will square the more pressing accounts, and meet 
present working expenses. Ours can stand over." 

" I could not think of it, Neddie." 

'You need not think of it; I have settled it. 
A few thousands will do it, and I can spare them. 
There is no risk, for I am certain of getting 
repaid in time. You must let me do this, Charlie, 
for the sake of 'auld lang syne.' Your kindness 
to me then I can never forget. Only go ahead 
with your old spirit, but with new caution and 
industry, and success is certain." 
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Charles could only grasp his friend s hand and 
murmur a reluctant acceptance o£ the generous 
offer. He felt his father's name was probably 
saved from disgrace and his family from ruin. 

"Now," said Neddie, "since that is arranged 
let us join your wife and mother, for this is my 
last night in Glasgow." 

Some twelve or fourteen months later we take 
another peep into the comfortable family sitting- 
room at No. — St. Vincent St. The same indi- 
viduals are present as on our former visit — that 
is to say Charlie Nugent, his wife, his mother, 
and his little daughter — but a very different 
expression is in the faces of the three elders. 
There is a look of triumph in Charlie's, of loving 
pride in his wife's, and quiet satisfaction in his 
mother's. Charlie had just announced that in 
business matters his head was now fairly above 
water, and that in a very short time he expected 
to be free from all embarrassment. There had 
been no need to curtail the real comforts of his 
home, or reduce his social standing. Neddie 
Miller had proved a friend indeed, as he was 
truly one in need; and with God's blessing on 
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his effi>rts Charlie onee again saw a prosperous 
future before him 

* Who wonid have thought," said his mother, 
* that little Neddie Miller would have been the 
one to get joa oat of your difficulties! When I 
used to Yisit his mother and help her a little I 
little imagined I would be repaid tenfold, nay, a 
hundred-fold, in this way. Truly there are many 
forms in which we may cast our bread upon the 
waters, and many forms in which it may come 
back to us after many days.** 

"The little beggar,** said Charles, laughing, 
" that I bullied at first, and then patronized and 
coached! It seems to me, mother, to be a curious 
exemplification of a good old fable, for you know 
when we were at school the fellows used to call 
us 

The Lion and the Mouse.* 
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THE CRANES AND THE STORK. 



A farmer placed nets on his newly-sown plough lands, and caught a 
qtiantity of cranes who came to pick up his seed. With them he trapped 
a stork also. The stork earnestly besougM the farmer to spare its life. 
** Pray, master," it said, ** let me go free this once, I am a stork, a 
bird of excellent character, and did not come to steaZ like the cranes. 
Look ai my feaXhers, they are not the hast like those of a crane.** The 
fot/TTMr laughed alovd and said, " It may be all as you say; I only 
know this, I have taken you with the robbers, and you must die in their 
company." And he twisted its neck. 



LITTLE TOMMY DALE. 



|ITTLE TOMMY DALE was reading a- 
loud to hia mother aome of the next 
day'3 school lesaona. Coming to the 
fable of the cranes and the stork, he read it 
slowly and distinctly, sat for a moment silent, as 
if thinking, then lifting his eyes to his mother, 
who waa busy sewing — she was a widow in 
straitened circumstances, and, though she had 
only Tommy to care for, had to be diligent in 
order to keep things right — said: 

" That was like me, mother." 

"Yes, Tommy," said his mother, looking at 
him with a smile which she tried but was not 
quite able to suppress, "that stork was just like 
you, and I trust you will take care and not get 
into such another fix. Let it be a lesson to you 
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all your life, Tommy, to keep out of bad company. 
The poor stork did not get another chance." 

" He might have let it off," said Tommy com- 
miseratingly. 

" So he would, perhaps," said Mrs. Dale, " if he 
had been sure it had done no damage. But he 
couldn't know." 

The circumstance in Tommy's experience to 
which he had referred had happened only a week 
ago. It was this. 

In the village there were, as usual, two classes 
of boys: boys who contented themselves with 
simple diversions, and were rather timorous, if 
not altogether disinclined to engage in boisterous, 
dangerous, or mischievous exploits; and others 
who seemed never happy except when they 
were doing something of an outrageous char- 
acter. The first were quietish boys, but not 
necessarily " molly-coddles." It is quite possible 
to be spirited and hardy enough, and fond 
enough of indoor and outdoor sports, and yet 
be afraid of doing anything offensive or wrong. 
Tommy Dale belonged to this class, and was per- 
haps to outward seeming the mildest and quietest 
of the lot. There was, however, in the lad more 
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of that spirit which leads so many youngsters 
into situations of danger in search of fun and 
excitement, than his mother or any one else sus- 
pected. He enjoyed innocent sport immensely, 
but sometimes felt as if he would have liked just 
a taste of something more spicy and out of the 
common. 

Now there were at school along with Tommy 
two or three boys of the unruly class, and he 
could not help listening with some interest to 
their stories of rough play and wonderful ex- 
ploits. He found they made excursions to what 
Tommy thought tremendous distances, and ven- 
tured into places where he would not have dared 
to go. With Ben Blossop and Dan Rivers — two 
fine boys in their way, but just too heedless of 
the line between right and wrong — Tommy grad- 
ually got quite " chummy," and began to think 
he would like to go with them some night and 
have a share of their fun. 

So one afternoon in autumn Tommy, chancing 
to meet four or five of these boys, and being 
hailed by Ben and Dan, joined them on an ex- 
cursion to what was called the Beech Wood, be- 
tween two and three miles away. He was rather 
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startled by the coarse language the boys began 
to use as soon as they were clear of the village, 
and by the questionable tricks they played as 
they passed lonely houses and pea-fields. After 
reaching the wood, however, he enjoyed himseM 
pretty well for a time climbing trees and search- 
ing for nuts, till a desperate fight got up between 
two of the boys, followed by a general quarrel, 
in which a great many " bad words" passed. He 
then began to wish himself safe at home, or with 
his own less daring but gentler companions. 

It was dark before the party had made up 
their differences and started to return, and what 
with frequent pauses and side spurts, it was pretty 
late before they neared home. Just on the out- 
skirts of the village they stopped by a thorn 
hedge, on the other side of which Tommy knew 
was Lawyer Grimm's well-stocked fruit orchard. 

" I move we have a pocketful of apples before 
we go in," said Ben. 

"Of course," said another; "the hole is not 
stopped yet; leastways only with the furze bush." 

"Here goes then," said Ben; "old Grimm will 
be in bed by this time. But mum's the word." 

They walked silently along till they came to a 
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paxt of the fence where a small opening at the 
root had been stopped by a furze bush. One of 
the boys pulled out the bush, and crept through. 

Tommy had followed them so far before he had 
realized what they were about to do. It was 
soon clear to him, however; they were going to 
rob Lawyer Grimm's orchard. That was a sort 
of thing Tommy felt he could not take part in. 
He had been trained in notions of rigid honesty 
by his mother, and had a perfect horror of the 
name of thief. He stood paralysed; when Ben, 
who was last, tugged him by the sleeve and whis- 
pered, " Creep after me, Dale," and disappeared. 
Tommy did not know what to do. If he ran 
away he would be scoffed at next day by Dan 
and Ben and called a coward and sneak. Besides, 
his curiosity was great to see what was going on 
inside. He crept through to have a look, but 
quite resolved not to touch an apple. 

At an earlier hour in the evening Mr. Grimm, 
who was half-farmer, half-lawyer, might have 
been seen standing in the orchard talking with 
two of his men. 

" We have had thieves here," he was saying, 
"and more than once. On two different mornings 
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this week I have observed a diflference in some of 
the trees. How do they get in, Dunse?" 

"Dnn-knaw. Happen over the low wall by 
the beck; happen by this hole here. TVe noticed 
as if the bush had been moved." 

" We must knock in a few stakes; and the wall 
should be raised, or spiked. Meantime if we 
could catch some of the rascals and give them a 
fright the whole thing might be stopped. Can*t 
afford to lose so much ripe fruit. IVe been 
thinking we might watch to-night." 

"All right, measter." 

"Dunse, you can make yourself comfortable 
here, behind this bush, for an hour or two; Tulk 
can watch by the wall, and I'll keep a look-out 
from the tool-house. 

*'A11 right, measter." 

" Should the rogues put in an appearance, the 
first who sees them will whistle, and the others 
will then make a run, and we may grab them. 
IVe a suspicion they re small fry; some of those 
boys who are never out of mischief." 

"All right, measter;" and they arranged them- 
selves accordingly. 

So it was that little Tommy Dale had hardly 
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got through the hedge and risen to his feet to 
look out for Ben and the others when some one 
ran behind him and gave a shrill whistle. Tommy 
nearly jumped off the ground, and turned to fly, 
but just plumped into Dunse's arms, who caught 
him firmly by the collar. Then there was a 
skurrying and a rushing towards the same spot, 
and in a minute the half dozen little marauders 
were in the hands of three strong men. Lawyer 
Grimm, Dunse, and Tulk holding a couple each. 

" You needn't wriggle and twist, my lads," said 
the lawyer, " we've caught you, and we mean to 
keep you till we get the constable for you." 

"Nor you needn't bubble and cry, neither," 
said Dunse to Tommy, whose heart had given 
way; "you should have thought on't or ye did it." 

"I didn't do it," cried Tommy, "nor didn't 
mean to, nor wouldn't. 0, please let me go — I 
was only going to look." 

" Very fine story," said Dunse; "not likely you 
came to look without touching any more than the 
rest. Where shall we take them, measter?" 

"Bring them along," said the lawyer, "we'll 
put them in the tool-house in the meantime." 

So the six boys, after their names had been 
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taken, were thrust ignominiously into the out- 
house, the key was turned on them, and they 
were left in darkness. The bigger boys were at 
first dumb; the brag was quite knocked out of 
them; but Tommy Dale continuing to sob and 
cry "Mother," they set to jeering and bullying 
him, so that he had a most miserable time 
of it. 

"Here now, Dunse," said Mr. Grimm, after 
the boys had been secured, "go round to these 
little rascals' houses — ^you know them all — and 
tell their folks that they are snug for the night, 
and if they like to come in the morning and pay 
a fine of five shillings I'll let them oflF for this 
time without sending them before the justice." 

"Will you keep them all night, Measter?" 
asked Dunse, grinning; "the little beggars '11 be 
frightened out o' their wits, besides the want o' 
supper." Dunse had a sympathetic consideration 
for an empty stomach. - 

" You'll see," said the lawyer, smiling, " they'll 
be all here in a body at your heels. If not, we'U 
see after the little 'uns; I don't want to be hard 
on them. Bless you, I've — " the lawyer was 
about to confess to some peccadilloes in his own 
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early history, but thought better of it. " All the 
same," he said, " I mustn't have my fruit stolen." 

It was as true as the lawyer said it. When 
Dunse got back from his tour — he had loitered, 
making a little call on his own account — a crowd 
of fathers and mothers (among whom was Mrs. 
Dale, who had been in great distress about 
Tommy's absence) were besieging the door, and 
Mr. Grimm had come out to parley with them. 

" Ye don't mean to say, lawyer," one man was 
saying, "that yer goin' to keep the young 'uns 
from home all night?" 

" Well, if you pay me the fine just now, and 
promise to keep them out of my orchard, I might 
let them go. Or perhaps I had better hand them 
over to the constable, when they'll get more than 
a night's imprisonment, I reckon." 

"Constibles! 'prisonment! about a matter o' 
half-a-dozen dirty apples!" cried a woman who 
had not taken time to doff her night-cap. 

" A good many half-dozens, Mrs. Blossop," said 
the lawyer; " theft is theft, however you put it." 

" I am sure, Mr. Grimm," put in Widow Dale 
"Tommy did not take any of your apples, nor 
wasn't thinking of it." 
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"So he says; but he was caught along with 
the others, Mrs. Dale, and must suffer along with 
them. I couldn't make any difference." 

The result was that the parents of the delin- 
quents agreed to pay Lawyer Grimm five shillings 
each as compensation for his losses, and Dunse 
was despatched to bring out the prisoners and 
hand them over to be dealt with by the domestic 
powers. Some of the boys got, there and then, a 
good shaking, with promises of "summat better" 
to come. But Tommy Dale was evidently suffer- 
ing so much already that his mother took him 
home without saying much, and put him kindly 
to bed. She believed his assertions of innocence 
as to the apple-stealing; but she took occasion 
afterwards to talk with him seriously on the sub- 
ject, point out where he had gone wrong, and 
what lesson was to be learned from his mishap. 

This was how little Tommy Dale, when he 
came to read the fable of the Cranes and the 
Stork, looked up at his mother and said: "That 
was like me." 
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IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the KestreL By G. Manvillb Fenn, author 
of "Off to the Wilds," "Middy and Ensign," "HoUowdale 
Grange," " Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 
boards, price 6*. 

" In the King's Name** is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
cerning the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel, Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. Mr. 
Penn's juvenile books have achieved a wide reputation, and "In the 
King's Name" is one of the most lively and characteristic of his works. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Henty, Special Cor- 
respondent of the "Standard," author of "The March to 
Magdala," " The March to Coomassie," " The Young Buglers," 
" The Comet of Horse," " In Tunes of Peril," "Facing Death," 
&C. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, with elegant Design on side, 
bevelled boards, price 6*. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads with Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the g^at 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventm^rs pass 
in the course of their voyages. ^ 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascot E. Hope, author of 

"Spindle Stories/' "The Old Tales of Chivalry," " Stories of 

Long Ago," &c. &c. With nearly 100 Illustrations, of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

A Series of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Po- 
mance, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who love to 
hear of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Vaughan Pit* A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Hentt, author of "In Times of Peril," "The Yoimg 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse," "Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint* Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, price 6s, 

"Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and nardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the'story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a chaiacter that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by boys in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATUKALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manville 
Fenn, author of "In the King's Name," "Off to the Wilds," 
"The Vicar's People," &c. &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price 6s. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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Tmenly-third Tkouaand, mediunt Svo, clolA elegant, 7*. Ed. 

THE UNIVERSE: 

Ob tbb Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 
Sketch of Coatraats in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Nituiil h ici e By F A Fouchet,ud II 

lustrated by 

273 Eugra^ 

ufwttich66are 
full page Bize 
Sixth Edition 
mediDtn 8to 
cloth elegaut 
gilt edges, 
7* 6d , also 
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BEOTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaght, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border," " Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c. With 6 full-pa^e 
Illustrations in black and tint Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d. 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, showing 
by the narrative of the vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has 
"come down in the world," and of the brave endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R H. RbAd, author of 
"Our Dolly," "Phyllis and Corydon," "The Lawyer's Daugh- 
ter," &c. &c. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight. By Greqson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price 2s. 6d. 

" For a volume of neat stories carefiUly told commend us to th\B.**—ScoUman. 
**Will doubtless serve as a sufficient stimulant to the dubious hours of twilight, 
without depriving the hours of night of their natural stimulant of sleep." — Times. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMK 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Bereks. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 

"Written in a spirit of reverent sympathy and of well-sustained interest, while its 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every £Etmily." — Scfioolnuuter 
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GAENERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boja. By Mra. Euiu Batuond FiTUAir, autbor of 
"Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," "Heroines of the 
Mission Field," "Veatina's Martyrdom," "Profit and Loss," 
&c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint. Crown 8to, cloth neat, price 3*. 6d. 

This Tale giTes in nairaitiTe form the history and odTenturea of B claea of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some ohapten 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and min^ in scenca relat- 



from the life ; and it is proved tliat "godliness bath promise of the life 

school teacheiB may learn that tbeir ' ' labour shall not be in Tain in the 
Lord." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Storj of Australian Life. By M». Emua. Batuond Fituan, 
anther of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," "Veatina's Martyrdom," "Profit and 
Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Blustrationa printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3j. 6d. 

This Tale traces the career and adTenturee of a family who were forced 
lo leave Manchester during the time of tbe cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of tKe story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in rsising a Chriatjan churcn in the wilderness, Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal no'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her lalxiurs there. 
Alfred Godfrey follows the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Ray- 
mond Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine," " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3«. 6c?. 

A Story of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences oi life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, £ire peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina^s Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, Zs. 6d. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by her father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the httle Methodist chapel; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are fuU of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Pbarcb, author 
of "Frank the Fisher -boy," "The Golden Island," &c. &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 28, 6d. 

"The Ball of Fortune, or Ned Somerset's Inheritance." A story of plot 
and character dealing with some out of the many scenes of London life, 
and founded on the strange bequest left by a sea captain, and the endea- 
vours of some unscrupulous persons to obtain possession of it before the 
discovery of the trae heir in the person of a neglected street Arab. Tlie 
story is lively and attractive, and the incidents move so quickly that tlie 
attention of the reader is sustained throughout. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlet Dale, author of "Little Bricks," "The Black 
Donkey," " A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

This is a Uvely and amusing account of a family, the members of which 
while they lived in affluence were remarkable for their discontent, but who, 
after the supposed loss of fortune has compelled them to seek a more 
humble home in Jersey, become less selfish, and develop very excellent 
traits of character under the pressure of compsirative adversity. Their 
escapades and narrow escapes from serious dangers form an exciting part 
of the narrative, which contains many pleasant episodes of life m the 
Channel Islands. 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28, 6d. 

The object in this work is to whet the appetite rather than to satiate the 
mind of the readers — to create within them a desire to know more of the 
strange countries and peoples here mentioned. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Becords of Suflfering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 60?. 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on uie lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences which have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d, 

Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardoiu* and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 



EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 28. 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVEEY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which tins 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and othei 
trustworthy sources; and the whole forms a series of incidents of imex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

The incidents in this yolume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER EEADEE. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlatbr Bussbt and T. 
Wilson Reid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
doth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

" The idea of the book is admirable, and its execation is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perusaL The work is well done." — ScoUman, 

THE BRITISH BIOGEAPHICAL EEADER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists,- Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. Gd. 

** A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attractiyeness of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series." — 
Aberdeen Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PKESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

** A compilation from which a variety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis." — AOiencntm. 
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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By BosA MuLHOLLAKD, author of " Five Little Faimen," " Tlie 
LitUe Flower Seekers," "Pink and Blossom," &c With 
3 full-page niuatrationa in colouis. Crown 8vo, doth, with 
neat design on cover, price 2t. 

What is called MiBChief toay often be regarded ae the eiparimental 
adventures of cbildren, and tias etoiy of cbud-life ie, from tbu ptaai of 
Tiew^ one of tLe moat amusing of the author's eicellent little books. lU 
fun IB innocent, its iooident both captivating and instructive. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. B. H. Read. Illustrated by 
many Woodcuts in the test, and a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, price 2>. 

A Bt^r; for children, showing the growth and development of character 
in a little girl, and pleaaantly describing the aurroundings of the family 
and a series of entertaining amall adventures suitable for very juvenile 
readera. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

Her Notes and Notions. By Mrs. E. H. Eead, anthor of "Our 
Dolly," "Silvermere,"&c,&c. With many Woodcut Illnatra- 
tions in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 23. 

"Fiury Fancy" jsastory for juvenile readers, recounting the Biperienoea 
of a fairy who dwells amidst the ohiZdren of a family, and observes not 
only their conduct but the singular behaviour of " Toph," Uie raven, and 
other creatures associated with them. The tale is designed to show tbs 
influence of character even among little children, and tjie narrative is lueb 
as to anaken and sustaio the interest of the younger readers. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BK 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towers," "Bessie 
Lang/' &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2^. 

"Mrs. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adventures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wonderful people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; founded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of juvenile song and 
story. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara Mulholland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 23, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of ^iEsop. By Greqson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wisdom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 
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THE 
TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Greoson €rOW, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight" With two lUustratioDs in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bj5mstjeme Bjomson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, Qd, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annib S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," " Thankful Rest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, Is, Qd. 

BOX OF STOKIES. 

Packed by Horacb Happtman. A Series of interesting Tales 
for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Foolscap Bvo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 

PATKIOT MARTYR 

Being the Life and Times of Jeanne D'Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in 
colours. Foolscap Bvo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By Julia Goddabd. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price la. 

of bonoQi tb&n that which prevails amone the geDer&l mn ot sohoolhoj'a, uid tha 
leHoa nuik« h Twy good tiowj-" — School Board Chroni^U- 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth eitra, 
price li. 

"Thli !• ■ (BmllT gtorj of great pathoi. It dow not obtnulial; dicUU id iMon, 
bat it t^oiotlj introdmseBj and ]«aTea it within the he&rt." — Aberdeen Jounat. 

JON OF ICELAND: 

A True Story. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., 

cloth extra, price la. 

'"Jaaot Iceland' it a fltnrdj, well ednaated fonsg Icelander, wlio b«com« a mO' 

ceaHfiil teacher. It glvea children a cleu Idea of the chief phyaioal features at tbs 

ialand.aud of the liiupl^ and maol; ch&racler of ilj inhabitants." — School l^uardian. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARK 

By Macfabland and Abby Saqb. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

"TlieetoiieeaTe told in such awaj that JDOng people haTing read tbomwiUdenn 
toitudy the works of Bbakeipeani In their original form. "—TAi Sclwiliniilrai. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1». 

"Thla ia (he hial<iT7 of thfl son of a wealth; Hambnig merchant, who wishad to 
tbUow in the Btoi* of Roblnun Cranoe. He rialted Heligoland and the Barta Hoim- 
taina. and waa pnt to the teat, and became oonrinced in the end (hat it ii better to 
dt7 than to andiirB bardiliip b^otialoa.* 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

" Xine stories are included, all for girls, enconragisg them to try and do their 
dutj. Toung servants would find this book yeiy interesting." — The SchoUmittress. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" To the Sea in Ships records seyeral noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the Atlantic. It also contains narratiyes of suooess- 
ftil rescues. This is a capital book for hojn."— School Quardian, 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" Evexy boj, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides * Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this yolume. These narratiyes are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — T?u Schoolmittress. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told by one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" This book recounts the boyhood and reign. of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary yictories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncontrollable wilfulness." — Aberdeen Joui'naZ. 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Btary of a Flood on the Rhine. WitJi Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" A dmpis and touchlog gtoi? ot ■ flaal on tba Rhine, told u w«U u Georg* 
Eliot K graphlciUy wrolo ot TAt Mill on (At Fl<m."—Qirsmuu. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Roasia. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price la. 

This is a legend wroug-ht into a story, rendsring a fiction of Life in 
Kosda, BomBthing more than a hundred years ago; a state of things which, 
aa the author saya, "ia now impossible, and will soon become incredible. 
It is like a romance ot Old Du^dad, in which the colouring and the charac- 
ters and manners are Kuaman instead of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Russian Life. With Frontispiece in colour, 
Fcap, Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

The Btoriee in the volume comprise:— The Life of Sasha, a poor boy who, 
by his love of knowledge and hia industry, saTed the life of his loiil, and 
finally rose to neolth and gained his freedom,— Incidents of remarkable 
personal bravery in the Russian army, — An interesting story of bumble life 
in Boasia,— A etory of RusaiaQ milking life, — A bear-hunt in Russia, Jjo. tic 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

A Series of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
colours. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 
The book contains stories — Of some of the early printers,— How QuenHn 
Matsys the Antwerp smith became a great painter, — The rise and tall 
of Jean Ango the fisherman of Dieppe, — The early trials of Frita K&cner 
the tailor's son, who could not learn hia father's trade but who bec^ne 
ceomander-in-chief of the Bronswiak forces, — Of Polish patriotiaiii, — The 
heroism of Casabianca theUttle French midshipman, &c. sx. 



Blaekie i£ Son's New PvHiaUion*. 




THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 

A &totj of Industry. With Frootispiece in coIodih. Medinm, 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Si^ 



iDdiutn, sn 



ir than " talent" waatod or miaapplied. 



THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 
And other Tales, With Frontispiece in coloura. Medinm 8to, 
cloth elegant, price 6c^. 

"The Maid of Domremj" iain fact Joan of Arc,iThaw story U veil ren- 
dered into something lew than twenty pagea. Other soctionfl of the little 
volume tteat <A the "Feast of Chsmes;"Something about BotoI ChO- 
droo;" "The Black DougUe;"" What ft Boy Did," and" Johanna Sebua.' 
These are all narratirea of fact 

LITTLE ERIC: 

A Storj of Koneaty. With Frontispiece in colours. Uedium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6tf. 

This i> a pure juvenile fiction, illustratjva of truthfulneae and honest;. 
It is full of ioterest from beginning to end, and well suited aa a reward 
book tor Bundaj Schools. 



UNCLE BEN THE WHALER; 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colouni. Me 
cloth elegant, price 6(i. 



" Uncle Bon the Whaler" ii 
a very intereating tale of hia c 
other storiee iaxbe volume ai 
Bule,— The Broken Jar. 



Q "old salt" who tells a group of children 
3er aa a aeaman in the Arctic watsis. Tha 
—Three Handfula of Grain,— The OaOaa 



BlackU & Son's New Ptihlkalims. 



THE PALACE OF LUXUET: 
And other Stories. With Frontiiipiece in colonrs. Mediu 
cloth elegant, price (id. 

A jonth nai 

Pureheart al] t 
parablB about i 
weathercock ,— 



THE CHARCOAL BTIRNEB: 

Or Kindneaa Repaid. With Frontiapiece in colours. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant, price Gd, 

This is a most intereating story of a poor chaFcoal-^umer in a Gennan 
forest, who diacDvers sjid relieves B wounded officer, and is himself after- 
wards strangely delivered from death hy the same officer. The tale inoul- 
cateB the duty of always showing kindaess and of forgiving an injury. 



WILLIE BLACK; 

A Story of Doing Eight. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
Svo, cloth elegant, price Zd. 

It is a tale of ahttle Shoo-black to whom n gentleman gave baIf-&.crown 
by miataUe for a penny, and it shove all the good that came to this little 
' " ' " -' to restore ths silver coin to its owner. Proving how 



bo^ through seeking to reston 
it IS always beet to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With Frontispiece i 
Medium Svo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 



if the horse ; it# 



Slackie <£ Son's New Pahliaitunu, 



THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A Legendaiy Storj. With SVoDtispiece inoolouiH. KCedin 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young. With Frontispiece in colonrs. Mediam 
8to, cloth elcgaot, price 6d. 

The book contains : Willy Montague's LeBBon — The Vimt of the Prince— 
Hie CoDscript of L;ans— My Friend Jacques — Honeatr Bud Usefulnesa — 
God^B Fnnmse. They are aU lively lit*^^ nawn^Hyr^^ ^^^ nri+h a iwimiaDAr. 
morot. They are weU written and ve 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This book containe a eeries of little stories of Eneliah life and of the 
experience of young people in this laud. They are all designed to enforce 
some important moral lesson, such as honesty, industry, kindness, &c. &c. 

NIOHOLfflA: 

A StoTj about an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This is a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest and vividly 
sHggeative of the feeling which is conveyed to the mind of the traveller 
«ho wanders over these latitudes. The other stories in the volume are : — 
Proiea m ; a Story of the Aralic Circle,— Idana and Her Apples ; a Story 
of Iceland. 



Blackie & SorCs Books for the Young. 



FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulhollajo). 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OP MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkra^. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Greoson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OP LITTLE TIM. By Greosos 

Gow. 
THE HAPPY LAD. By Bj^rnstjernb BjoRnson. 
INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 
BOX OP STORIES. Packed by Horace Happtman. 
PATRIOT MARTYR : the Life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OP ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macparland and 
Abbt Saoe. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 

Forest Boy. 
FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Giris. 
TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. 
JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 
THE STORY OP A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 
PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 
LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 
SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 
TRUE STORIES OP FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 
THE MAID OP DOMREMY: and other Tales. 
LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 
UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 
THE PALACE OP LUXURY: and other Stories. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or. Kindness Repaid. 
WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 

Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 
LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 
THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 
NICHOLINA: A Story about an Iceberg. 
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49 & 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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